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Carter names Cyrus Vance to head State 


DECEMBER 1976 


President-elect Jimmy Carter on 
December 3 named Cyrus R. Vance, a 
New York lawyer, former Deputy 
Secretary of Defense and a former 
diplomatic troubleshooter, as the new 
Secretary of State. 


If confirmed by the Senate, Mr. 
Vance will serve as the Nation’s 57th 
Secretary of State. 

Shortly after Governor Carter an- 
nounced the designation in Plains, 
Ga., Secretary Kissinger said the 
selection of Mr. Vance was ‘‘an out- 
standing choice.”’ 

Dr. Kissinger added that ‘‘my col- 
leagues in the Department of State 
and I will do everything we can to 
assist the Secretary-designate during 
the transition period.”’ 


In announcing the designation of 
the 59-year-old former Washington 
official, Mr. Carter said Mr. Vance 
was ‘‘a superb adviser, negotiator, 
level-headed, competent, a good 


”? 


manager. 

During the press conference which 
followed, Secretary-designate Vance 
said he would consult extensively 
with Secretary Kissinger in order to 
become ‘‘up to date and to get advice 
and counsel.”’ 

The Secretary-designate held high 
posts in both the Kennedy and 
Johnson Administrations. 

He served as General Counsel of 
the Department of Defense from 1961 
to 1962 and as Secretary of the Army 
from 1962 to 1963. 

Mr. Vance was promoted to Deputy 
Secretary of Defense in 1964 and 
served until 1967 when he was named 
Special Representative of the Presi- 
dent during the Cyprus crisis. During 
the next two years he was the Deputy 
U.S. Negotiator in the Paris talks for a 
settlement in the Viet-Nam war. 

Earlier in his public service career 
Mr. Vance served as Special Counsel, 
Preparedness Investigating Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, 1957-60; and Consult- 
ing Counsel for the Special Senate 
Committee on Space and Aeronautics, 
in 1958. 

Mr. Vance also held such positions 
as Chairman of the Committee on Ad- 


judication of Claims of the Adminis- 
trative Conference of the United 
States. 


The Secretary-designate has served 
as a Director of Aetna Life and Casu- 
alty Company, IBM, and Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways. He also was a 
member of the Board of Directors and 
Chairman of the Union Settlement 
Association, 1953-61; and a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
the National Civil Service League, 
and the American Red Cross. He is a 
Trustee of Yale University, of Urban 
Institute, and the New York Presby- 
terian Hospital. 

The Secretary-designate is cur- 
rently Chairman of the Board of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. He has also 
taken an active role in the United Na- 
tions Association. 


Mr. Vance received the Medal of 
Freedom, the Nation’s highest civil- 
ian award, in 1969. 


He is a Fellow of the American Col- 
lege of Trial Lawyers and a member 
of the American Bar Association and 
the Association of the Bar of New 
York City. 


Born in Clarksburg, W. Va., on 
March 17, 1917, Mr. Vance received 
a B.A. degree from Yale University in 
1939 and an LL.B. from Yale Law 
School in 1942. He also holds a 
number of honorary degrees, includ- 
ing degrees from Yale, Marshall Uni- 
versity, and Trinity College. 


From 1946 to 1947 Mr. Vance was 
Assistant to the President of the Mead 
Corp. 

Mr. Vance was admitted to the bar 
in 1947 and for many years served 
with the New York law firm of 
Simpson, Thatcher and Bartlett. He 
was a partner of the firm from 1957 to 
1961, when he was named General 
Counsel of the Department of De- 
fense. 

Mr. Vance returned to the private 
practice of law in 1967. 

Mr. Vance is married to the former 
Grace Elsie Sloane and they have five 
children—Elsie Nicholl, Amy 
Sloane, Grace Roberts, Camilla and 
Cyrus Roberts. 
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Crowds gather before the American Embassy in Sofia to watch as the latest Presidential 
election results are posted in the USIS display windows. (Photo by A. E. Schrock) 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Toon named Ambassador to U.S.S.R. 


Malcolm Toon, U. S. Ambassador 
to Israel since last year and a Soviet 
and East European affairs specialist, 
has been named as the new envoy to 
the Soviet Union. 

President Ford 
announced the 
interim appoint- 
ment on Novem- 
ber 24. Mr. Toon 
will not have to 
wait for Senate 
approval before 
assuming his new 
duties since the 
President acted Mr. Toon 
when Congress was not in session, but 
the designation—if renewed by the 
incoming administration—will be 
subject to confirmation by the Senate 
next year. 

Mr. Toon will succeed Ambassador 
Walter J. Stoessel, Jr., in the Moscow 
post. Mr. Stoessel is now in Bonn as 
the Ambassador to the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany. 

Joining the Foreign Service in 
1946, Ambassador Toon has served as 
Administrative Officer in Warsaw, 
Political Officer in Budapest, Con- 
sular and Political Officer in Moscow, 
and Political Officer in Rome. 


Brewster designated 
deputy in OES bureau 


Robert Brewster, former Ambas- 
sador to Ecuador, assumed his new 
duties as Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Special Activities in the Bureau of 
Oceans and Inter- 
national Environ- 
mental and Scien- 
tific Affairs on 
November 16. 

In addition to 
other duties, Am- 
bassador Brewster 
will have primary 
responsibility for 
coordinating all 
activities pertain- Mr. Brewster 
ing to Antarctica and the Arctic and 
will serve as the Assistant Secretary's 
alternate on the Antarctic Policy 
Group. He will also serve as Chair- 
man of the Ad Hoc Committee on An- 
tarctic Resources. 
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He later was Political Officer and 
Chief of Consular Affairs in Berlin, 
Deputy Director of East-West Con- 
tacts, Special Assistant in the Office 
of Eastern-European Affairs and Ad- 
viser to the U.S. Test Ban Treaty 
Delegation. 

From 1960 to 1963 the veteran dip- 
lomat was Political Officer, Eastern 
European Affairs, in London, and 
from 1963 to 1965 he was Political 
Counselor in Moscow. He returned to 
the Department in 1965 to assume his 
new duties as Director of Soviet Af- 
fairs. He was Acting Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for European Affairs from 
1968 to 1969. 

Ambassador Toon later served as 
U.S. envoy to Czechoslovakia 
(1969-71) and to Yugoslavia (1971- 
75). He was promoted to the rank of 
Career Minister in the Foreign Service 
in 1973. 


Carter liaison group named 


Anthony Lake, a former Foreign 
Service officer, has been desig- 
nated as head of the Liaison Office 
for President-elect Jimmy Carter in 
the Department of State. 

An announcement to key per- 
sonnel said that members of the 
Liaison Office include Donald 
McHenry, William Maines, 
Richard Moose, Daniel Spiegel, 
and Paula Stern, and that consult- 
ants to the office include Richard 
Holbrooke, Joseph Nye and Eddie 
Williams. 

The function of the Liaison Of- 
fice, the announcement said, ‘‘is to 
make advance preparations for the 
new Secretary of State to be desig- 
nated by the President-elect.”’ 

Secretary Kissinger has desig- 
nated Deputy Under Secretary for 
Management Lawrence S. Eag- 
leburger as the Department's 
Transition Coordinator with in- 
structions that the Department 
cooperate fully with the Pres- 
ident-elect’s transition team. 

The Liaison Office is located in 
Room 1004, New State, with tele- 
phone numbers 23752 and 23972. 
The office symbol is S/CL. 


Recess appointments 


Three of President Ford's nominees 
for Ambassadorships were given re- 
cess appointments on November 17. 
The nominations require Senate con- 
firmation. 

Receiving recess appointments 
were Jack B. Olson as U.S. envoy to 
the Bahamas, Lowell Bru e Laingen 
to Malta, and Donald R. .Norland to 
Botswana, Lesotho, and Swaziland. 
(See NEWSLETTER, October.) 

James M. Wilson, currently Coor- 
dinator for Humanitarian Affairs in 
the office of the Deputy Secretary 
(D/HA), received a recess appoint- 
ment on November 17 as Coordinator 
for Human Rights and Humanitarian 
Affairs—a new position in the De- 
partment. 

President Ford nominated Mr. Wil- 
son for the post on September 28. The 
nomination requires confirmation by 
the Senate. 

Ambassador Olson is the former 
Managing Director and Co-Owner of 
Olson Boat Company of Wisconsin 
Dells, Wis. From 1970 to 1973 he 
was a member of the President's Air 
Quality Control Advisory Board. 

Ambassador Laingen was Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for European Af- 
fairs until recently. From 1973 to 
1975 he was Acting Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs. 

Ambassador Norland served as 
Deputy Director for Management Op- 
erations in the office of the Deputy 
Under Secretary for Management. He 
formerly served as a Political-Military 
Affairs Officer and as a Personnel Of- 
ficer in the Department. 


Resignations 

President Ford on November 16 ac- 
cepted the resignation of William B. 
Saxbe as Ambassador to India, effec- 
tive January 9. The following day the 
President accepted the resignation of 
Laurence H. Silberman as Ambas- 
sador to Yugoslavia. It will be effec- 
tive on a date to be determined. 

On November 24 the President ac- 
cepted the resignation of Seymour 
Weiss as Ambassador to the Com- 
monwealth of the Bahamas. The res- 
ignation will be effective on a date to 
be determined. 





Shown as Secretary Kissinger welcomes participants to the November 17 meeting are, left to right, Deputy Secretary Charles W. 
Robinson; Guyford Stever, Science Adviser to the President; AID Administrator Daniel Parker; and Rep. Clement V. Zablocki. 


Science and Technology for Development Conference planned 


The Department held a National 
Meeting on Science, Technology and 
Development on November 17 to dis- 
cuss with private groups the role of 
science and technology in world de- 
velopment. 


The all day session was attended by 
more than 800 people representing 
nongovernmental organizations from 
a wide range of sectors—business 
corporations, trade associations, uni- 
versities, research institutes, profes- 
sional societies, labor unions, private 
voluntary organizations and public 
interest groups. 


The meeting had three objectives: 

1. to convey to nongovernmental 
groups the seriousness with which the 
U.S. Government is addressing the is- 
sues and opportunities associated with 
the application of science and 
technology to development. 


2. to gain a better idea of the range 
of views on this subject in the non- 
governmental sector and to stimulate 
private groups to devote more atten- 
tion and resources to their own role in 
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applying science and technology to 
government. 


3. to mobilize the advice and par- 
ticipation of nongovernmental or- 
ganizations to assist the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in preparing specific propos- 
als and recommendations for U.S. 
policy toward science, technology 
and development. These proposals 
will be discussed next fall at a Na- 
tional Conference on Science, 
Technology and Development and 
will support U.S. participation in the 
UN Conference on Science and 
Technology for Development sched- 
uled for 1979. 


The Bureau of Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs (OES), headed by Assistant 
Secretary Frederick Irving, planned 
and managed the meeting with the as- 
sistance of Dr. Henry Nau of Under 
Secretary William D. Rogers’ Office. 


Assistant Secretary Irving em- 
phasized not only the objectives of the 
meeting but especially the fact that 
the Department was coming to the 


private sector for advice and counsel. 

Secretary Kissinger delivered the 
keynote address (reported elsewhere 
in this NEWSLETTER). 

The Science Adviser to the Presi- 
dent, Guyford Stever, AID Adminis- 
trator Daniel Parker and Representa- 
tive Clement V. Zablocki (D., Wis.) 
also addressed the meeting. 


All of the speakers stressed the 
necessity of finding more effective 
ways tosharness U.S. scientific and 
technical expertise to the process of 
global development. 


In the afternoon, leading represen- 
tatives of nongovernmental organiza- 
tions participated in two panels dis- 
cussing the transfer and development 
of private sector (industrial) and pub- 
lic sector (infrastructure) technologies 
with developing countries. 

Panel | included the chairman, G. 
William Miller, of Textron; Henry 
Duncombe, Jr. of General Motors; 
Orville Freeman, of Business Interna- 
tional Corporation; Herbert Fusfeld, 
of Kennecott Copper Corporation, 
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and Willian Winpisinger, of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers. 


Panel 2 was chaired by Sterling 
Wortman, of Rockefeller Foundation, 
and included James P. Grant, Over- 
seas Development Council; Frank 
Pace, Jr., International Executive 
Service Corps; Joseph Pettit, Georgia 
Institute of Technology, and Roger 
Revelle, of the Center for Popi!ation 
Studies at Harvard University. 


_ Panel members stressed the follow- 
ing points, suggesting the range of 
views on the meeting’s subject: 


= Privately owned U.S. technology 
should be made available in an or- 
derly way that takes into account 
the legitimate concern of U.S. en- 
terprises to avoid excessive risks 
and restrictions; 


Technology cannot be transferred 
as a commodity, but can only be 
integrated in a society when the 
necessary educational, managerial 
and economic structures have been 
established. 


Developing countries in most cases 
cannot copy the U.S. experience, 
and should concentrate in identify- 
ing, without assistance, technolo- 
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gies which are appropriate to their 
particular situations, initially in- 
volving the more advanced and 


sophisticated technological 
methods. Technological efforts are 
wasted when they are irrelevant to 
the real needs and capabilities of 
the countries. 


Managerial and labor training, with 
its implications of educational 
processes and discipline, is often 
the most difficult and time- 
consuming element in technologi- 
cal transfer. Technology means 
nothing where there is no capacity 
to manage it. 


Technology should not be trans- 
ferred at the cost of American ex- 
ports and jobs. The free flow of 
technology is not. automatically 
beneficial to all groups, either in 
developing or developed countries. 


Concerning the role of the U.S. 
Government in the process of intro- 
ducing technology, several speak- 
ers emphasized the need for the de- 
veloping countries to establish 
political and administrative struc- 
tures with which we can deal and 
which can establish with authority, 
coherence and realism the priorities 
of the country. 


To begin the process of mobilizing 
private sector advice and participa- 
tion, a paper was distributed to each 
of the participants at the meeting. The 
paper set out preliminary plans of the 
U.S. Government for a National Con- 
ference next year. It raised a series of 
substantive questions and organiza- 
tional alternatives that will have to be 
considered in preparing for such a 
Conference. 

The participants were asked to react 
to these questions and to offer sugges- 
tions of their own. These suggestions 
will be assembled and evaluated by an 
interagency group pulling together 
recommendations for the National 
Conference. 

By mid-January, complete plans 
will be put forward concerning the 
substantive work, advisory organiza- 
tion and administrative requirements 
of a National Conference. Secretary 
Kissinger is expected to meet again in 
January with the panel members of the 
November 17 meeting to discuss these 
plans. Together with specific sugges- 
tions for follow-on activities from the 
chairmen of the panels, the new Ad- 
ministration will be presented with 
the necessary background materials to 
take decisions with respect to the Na- 
tional Conference. 





Applying U.S. science and technology to global development 


In welcoming delegates to the Na- 
tional Meeting on Science, Technol- 
ogy and Development, Secretary Kis- 
singer spoke informally about the 
thinking that led to the conference and 
some of the questions the Department 
would like to have participants’ views 
on. 
“‘The United States, in my view, 

has an obligation to respond to some 
of the fundamental concerns of our 
times,’’ he said. His remarks follow. 

First of all, I would like to express 
my appreciation and that of my col- 
leagues to all of you for coming here 
and giving us your time on a subject 
that has proved rather obdurate for us 
to deal with. 

Of course, when we called this con- 
ference we were expecting to do some 
more long-range planning [laughter] 
than now turns out to be the case. 

The issue that we are here to con- 
sider is not one that is bounded by any 
Administration, and deals with prob- 
lems that will have to concern us for 
the indefinite future. 

I thought I would make just a few 
informal remarks to put before you 
some of the thinking that led to this 
conference, some of the questions to 
which we would appreciate your an- 
swers or your views, and then to turn 
it over to the regular proceedings. 

Any Administration, any President 
or Secretary of State, must have as 
one of his principal concerns the prob- 
lem of international order. We are al- 
ways overwhelmed on a day-to-day 
basis with the cables and problems 
that present themselves. And I have 
the impression sometimes that the 
qualities of our high officials—that 
our high officials need—are becom- 
ing more and more those of an athlete 
responding rapidly to stimuli with no 
opportunity to reflect about the long- 
terms trends. The problems that pre- 
sent themselves, however, are not al- 
ways the most significant. And in any 
event, they are those that are fre- 
quently the most unmanageable. 

The fundamental problem is how to 
create an international system, or to 
participate in creating an international 

- system, in which the principal partic- 
ipants have a sense of belonging. 

That doesn’t mean that everybody 
has to be satisfied, but it does mean 
that everybody, or at least all those 


countries or groups that can upset it, 
feel either that their basic concerns 
have been met or that a mechanism 
exists by which their concerns can be 
met. 

If this does not exist, then those 
who feel themselves disadvantaged, 
unjustly treated, dispossessed, will 
band together, and they will join any 
other group that is willing to under- 
mine the existing order. And then in- 
ternational problems will be settled by 
endless confrontations, by contests of 
strength, and we will be living in an 
environment of political, economic 
and, occasionally, military conflict. 

Now, the United States is the 
strongest nation in the world. The 
United States could survive better 
than most—in fact, probably better 
than any other country—in such an 
environment. But it is an environment 
that would tax even our resources. It 
would be in the long term incompati- 
ble with the sort of economy with 
which we are familiar and under 
which we have flourished. And above 
all it would be inconsistent with the 
fundamental American values. 

We have to live in a world, not 
where everybody agrees with us, but 
where our values have some rele- 
vance. We do not wish to live in a 
siege mentality or in a world in which 
only might makes right. And, there- 
fore, while I know that many of you 
here are hard-headed businessmen, 
and while I have been told by all of 
my advisers never to stray from the 
emphasis on self-interest, I would like 
to point out that our self-interest is not 
incompatible with the world interest, 
and that only to the extent that we can 
make our self-interest relevant to the 
world interest can we really prosper as 
a country and survive with our basic 
institutions intact. 

This is the general problem, as I see 
it, of the relationship of the tasks that 
all Administrations since the war have 
faced in one way or another. It has 
become particularly acute in recent 
years because of the beginning car- 
telization of some of the world’s 
economy, because of the organization 
of some of the developing countries 
into political units operating more and 
more as a bloc, because the United 
States, while still the most powerful 
country in the world, is no longer the 


predominant country it was in the fif- 
ties and early sixties—nor can it be. 

Therefore, our foreign policy prob- 
lem has become, as it has been for 
most other nations throughout their 
history, how to contribute to a world 
that can be both secure and make 
progress; how to do this with re- 
sources that are finite in relation to all 
of the objectives we could be pursuing 
at any one time; and how to build a 
consensus of like-minded states. 

Now, the trends that I have de- 
scribed have resulted in some tenden- 
cies which we find very unfortunate. 
Too many of the developing countries 
are following a radical rhetoric that is 
incompatible with their own progress 
and indeed with the achievement of 
the goals they profess. Too many of 
them seek to achieve by confrontation 
and extortion what can only result, 
and what can only be significant, 
through the voluntary cooperation of 
all nations. 

While it is crucial for the United 
States to take an enlightened and far- 
sighted view about the process of de- 
velopment, while it is foolish and 
shortsighted for us to be niggardly and 
petty in our approach, it is also true 
that what we offer cannot appear to 
be, and indeed cannot be, the result of 
conditions imposed on us by those 
who will be the primary beneficiaries 
of the process of development. 

So we have to steer a course in 
which we show that we are concerned 
about the problems of the greater part 
of humanity, but where we also have a 
right to ask of those countries that 
they remember that 90 percent of the 
transfer of all capital from private and 
public sources comes from the indus- 
trial democracies; that there are no 
realistic alternative sources; and that 
the process must be a reciprocal one. 

The United States, in my view, has 
an obligation to respond to some of 
the fundamental concerns of our 
times. The developing countries must 
have an enhanced capability of access 
to worldwide capital markets, espe- 
cially private capital markets. The 
markets for the primary commodities 
sold by developing countries should 
be stable and efficient. Special meas- 
ures will be needed to help developing 
countries find new markets for the 
goods and services which they will be 
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Secretary Kissinger welcomes participants to the meeting. Looking on is 
OES Assistant Secretary Frederick Irving, who served as Chairman. 


increasingly able to produce. And the 
international community should help 
the developing countries to develop, 
transfer, adapt and manage technol- 
ogy appropriate to their needs. 

On the other hand, we have a 
right—indeed an obligation—that the 
process of development is not some- 
thing that is handed by one group of 
nations to another group of nations. In 
all societies it was a process that ex- 
tended over decades. And indeed in 
all other societies it was a process that 
extended over generations. It needs 
domestic disciplines. It requires a 
process of education. In many 
societies it requires an adaptation of 
our basic values. There is no substi- 
tute for hard effort by the developing 
countries in their own process of de- 
velopment, and no one should create 
the illusion that there can be. 

Developing countries must find a 
way to encourage savings, reward ini- 
tiatives and ability, spread education 
and training, and expand opportuni- 
ties for all their people. 

It is also clear that a constructive 
world order must have provisions in 
which foreign investors can operate in 
a stable and peaceful environment as 
long as they may give serious contri- 
butions to the social and economic 
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progress of the host country. But they 
must be free of harrassment and un- 
reasonable restraints. And it is indeed 
one of the curious phenomena of this 
period that, for some reason, transfer 
of governmental capital is considered 
in many countries more acceptable 
than private capital, even though the 
capacity of governments to attach re- 
Strictive conditions is infinitely 
greater than the capacity of private 
capital to attach restrictive condi- 
tions. 

So, in the process of development, 
we need a sense of obligation on the 
part of the developed countries and a 
sense of participation and reciprocity 
on the part of the developing coun- 
tries. 

Now, let me turn to the subject mat- 
ter of this conference. (When you see 
me shuffle papers here, I have been 
deluged with words of warning, ad- 
vice and some formulations that ex- 
tend over many pages of dependent 
clauses [laughter]. As far as I can see, 
every bureau in this building has been 
given a chance, not just to add its 
views, but to make an input to each 
sentence [laughter]. I just want you to 
know that let it never be said that we 
have not institutionalized foreign pol- 
icy.) 


Let me turn to the issues of this 
conference. However we view the 
process of development, in one way 
or another it must involve a transfer of 
technology. Whether we do it directly 
as an act of policy, or whether we do 
it indirectly by raising the general 
level of economic activity of the de- 
veloping countries, progress in de- 
velopment depends on whether the 
developing countries learn to harness 
technology to the purposes of their 
societies. 

Now, among the many warnings I 
have received is that there is a 
group—I can’t see them with these 
lights—but I am told there is a group 
of cold-eyed managers sitting here 
that is determined not to be impressed 
by do-gooders who want to spread our 
technology around the world and to 
create new competitors. And I am told 
by my hard-headed business friend 
over here [Deputy Secretary of State 
Charles W. Robinson] that I have got 
to explain to them that they will make 
more money by spreading tech- 
nology—([laughter]—by spreading 
technology than by holding onto it. 
But if you are hard-headed busi- 
nessmen and if you believe a Harvard 
professor who tells you how to make 
money [laughter], then you are in 
worse shape than I think you are 
[laughter]. 

So my friend, Chuck Robinson, 
who specializes in building ports in 
landlocked countries [laughter], no 
doubt by telling them that it is highly 
profitable [laughter], will be able to 
explain to his colleagues from the 
business community exactly how this 
works. 

1 will talk about the subject that I 
know something about, which is that 
if we are going to have an interna- 
tional environment in which our 
economy can prosper at all—not any 
one business, but our economy in its 
present form—then we must be deal- 
ing with societies that consider us rel- 
evant to their concerns. We cannot 
abolish the concern for development, 
nor do we want to abolish it. It is an 
expression of our entire history. For 
the United States not to take a leading 
role in this would be to abdicate from 
one of the principal currents of our 
time. It would be to make us irrelev- 
ant to the concerns of the major part 
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“We have lacked a coherent strategy by which the benefits of 


technology that we possess can be made available in a disciplined and 
farsighted and cooperative manner.” 


of humanity. I know that it would 
undermine the effective conduct of 
our foreign policy. I must believe that 
over a period of time it would under- 
mine the effective operation of our 
economic institutions around the 
world. 

So in the broad self-interest of the 
United States which, in this sense, its 
identical with the world interest, de- 
velopment must be one of the increas- 
ing concerns of our country. 

Now, I have believed for a consid- 
erable time that this country, repre- 
senting the most advanced technology 
in the world, must be able to make a 
contribution to what is, after all, the 
principal way in which development 
will take place, namely, the develop- 
ment of technology around the world. 

We have found ourselves restricted 
by traditional concepts in which the 
government would focus primarily on 
certain types of exchange programs 
and in which private industry was 
supposed to do its thing entirely on 
commercial considerations. And we 
have lacked a coherent strategy by 
which the benefits of technology that 
we possess can be made available in a 
disciplined and farsighted and 
cooperative manner. 

During the last year we have made 
a number of proposals in international 
forums. Our initiatives have generally 
fallen into two categories: 

One, national. We have proposed 
national and international institutes 
and programs to provide information, 
research and training assistance to de- 
veloping countries in science and 
technology. 

And secondly, we have attempted 
to take steps to create an international 
environment in which the private sec- 
tor, which is the repository of most of 
our technology, can make its 
maximum contribution. 

The first category includes informa- 
tion supporting the creation of an in- 
ternational center for the exchange of 
technological information; proposing 
the establishment of a technology ex- 
change service for Latin America; 
proposing an inventory of United 
States national information sources 
and improved access to U. S. 
facilities; to support the concept of 
regional advisory services under UN- 
CTAD auspices; and to support an 
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offer to host the U.N. Conference on 
Science and Technology for De- 
velopment in 1979. 

The second category is in the area 
of research and training. We have in- 
creased our support for international 
agricultural research centers; pro- 
posed the establishment of an interna- 
tional energy institute; urged the es- 
tablishment of an international indus- 
trialization institute; supported the 
creation of an _ inter-American 
technology center; and extended 
existing support for applied research 
in nutrition, health and education. 

We have encouraged training by the 
encouragement of formation of a 
technology corps and by proposing 
incentives and measures to curb emi- 
gration of highly trained manpower 
from developing countries. 

With respect to encouraging the 
private sector, we have supported a 
voluntary code of conduct for the 
transfer of technology in UNCTAD. 

We have supported a voluntary 
code of conduct for transnational en- 
terprises of the United Nations. 

We have proposed the establish- 
ment of an international resources 
bank. And if I had not mentioned this 
I would have been shot in the back by 
the Deputy Secretary [laughter]. 

We have supported the examination 
of restrictive business practices and 
recommended that other OECD na- 
tions urgently study the possibility of 
the greater contribution of all indus- 
trial nations to the problems of 
technology transfer. 

Now all of these were useful steps, 
extorted from a recalcitrant bureauc- 
racy with great pain [laughter]. 

What we need, however, at this 
moment, is some _ integrated 
concept—something in which all sec- 
tors of American life address such 
questions as: What technology is it in 
our interest and in the global interest 
to transfer? How is that transfer ac- 
complished in a way that the develop- 
ing countries can benefit from it and 
the world economy as a whole ad- 
vance? What should be the relation- 
ship between our educational institu- 
tions, our industrial enterprises and 
the host countries so that they can 
build the most creative partnership, 
not simply in relationship to any one 
firm, but in relationship to the total 


environment? Is the establishment, 
for example, of regional research cen- 
ters in developing countries which has 
led to major breakthroughs in agricul- 
tural research, a useful tool in such 
fields as industrial technology? How 
can multinational corporations relate 
themselves to universities and the 
host countries in a deliberate strategy 
which improves the environment in 
which they operate and at the same 
time is of benefit to the host coun- 
tries? 

These and many other questions are 
the purposes behind our calling this 
conference. Indeed, we have, as you 
know, distributed a whole list of ques- 
tions to this group. You should not 
feel confined by those questions. You 
should feel free to tell us that some of 
these questions are nonsense. My col- 
leagues are experts at being lacerated 
and ignoring in a graceful way what- 
ever they do not really agree with 
[laugher]. 

But we genuinely would like to 
know what this distinguished group 
thinks about the problem I have put 
before you. Have we defined the prob- 
lem correctly? What approach should 
be taken? Obviously, we cannot have 
a Strategy emerge out of one confer- 
ence, but I hope that a work program 
can emerge out of this conference that 
can be carried forward in the years 
ahead. 

I do note, to return to my starting 
point, that the problem of world order 
is the dominant problem of our time. 
We have talked a great deal about its 
military component, and we have an 
understanding of its political compo- 
nent. But in the decades ahead it is 
very probable that the social and 
economic aspects of international 
order will dominate our concerns, and 
our ability to solve it will determine 
whether we live in a world that has a 
consciousness of cooperation and of 
progress or in a world of constant 
strife. ; 

I have no doubt what the United 
States commitment must be. And I 
can think of no area in which our host 
of private institutions, private enter- 
prises, and private initiatives can 
make a greater contribution to the 
freedom, prosperity and peace of man 
than in the subject matter of this con- 
ference. 

Thank you very much. 
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Secretary u 


rges careful selection 


of officers for senior seminar 


In line with Secretary Kissinger's 
directive, the Department is develop- 
ing new guidelines for selecting ‘‘only 
the very best of our officers"’ to at- 
tend the Senior Seminar in Foreign 
Policy at FSI 


Established in 1958, the 10-month 
Seminar is the most advanced training 
program offered to senior officials of 
the Department and other U.S. Gov- 
emment agencies engaged in foreign 
affairs 

Its purpose, then as now, is to pre- 
pare outstanding officers for Ambas- 
sadorial and comparable positions of 
highest responsibility. 

A Selection Committee, which will 
include senior officers of the Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Service, will 
select the officers for assignment to 
the Seminar on Foreign Policy. 

The Director General of the Foreign 
Service will serve as Chairman, with 
the Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Personnel as Alternate Chairman. 
Other members of the committee 
include the Coordinator of the Senior 
Seminar, the Executive Secretary of 
the Department, a senior representa- 
tive of the Deputy Under Secretary 
for Management, a Deputy Assistant 
Secretary from a regional and a 
functional bureau, the Director of 
Foreign Service Career Development 
and Assignments, the Deputy Inspect- 
or General, Foreign Service, and the 
Chief of the Senior Officer Branch in 
Personnel. 

In a letter on October 31 to Ambas- 
sador Carol C. Laise, Director Gen- 
eral of the Foreign Service, Secretary 
Kissinger noted that the time is at 
hand for considering officers for next 
year’s Senior Seminar. 


Dr. Kissinger pointed out that as- 
signment to the seminar should be de- 
termined by an officer’s demonstrated 
potential to assume positions of the 
highest responsibility. 

**Only the very best of our officers 
should be selected,’’ the Secretary 
wrote. ‘‘At the same time, it is essen- 
tial that those selected actually attend 
and receive subsequent assignments 
commensurate with their previous ex- 
perience and their performance in the 
Seminar. 

‘*I therefore charge you to begin 
now to ensure that the selection proc- 
ess for the Senior Seminar identifies 
those officers who have potential to 
hold positions of major leadership re- 
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sponsibility. | also request that you, 
the Deputy Under Secretary for Man- 
agement, and the Assistant Sec- 
retaries give high priority to place- 
ment in the Seminar of the officers 
selected; all appeals from such an as- 
signment, for example, will be per- 
sonally reviewed by me before they 
are accepted.” 

Secretary Kissinger also sent letters 
to the heads of 15 Departments and 
Agencies, urging them to ‘‘select and 
assign only the very best’ of their of- 
ficers to the Senior Seminar. 

The Seminar customarily includes 
25-27 members, about half from the 
Department and about half from other 
Departments and Agencies in the 
foreign affairs community. 


**The President places a high prior- 
ity on executive development and, as 
you know, has this year directed that 
agencies ‘strengthen their initial pro- 
grams of executive selection and 
training,’ *" the Secretary wrote the 
Department heads. 


**I have recently instructed the Di- 
rector General of the Foreign Service 
to ensure that the selection and 
placement of officers in the Seminar 
be accorded the highest possible 
priority in the Department's assign- 
ment process. As you consider possi- 
ble participation in the program in fu- 
ture Seminars, I hope you will keep in 
mind our commitment to excellence 
and our determination to include in 
the Seminar only officials of outstand- 


Bushnell cited for work 


Treasury Secretary William Simon 
(at left in the photo) presented FSO 
John A. Bushnell an Exceptional 
Service Award of the Department of 
Treasury on November 5. 

Mr. Bushnell served in Treasury as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for De- 
veloping Nations and as Acting As- 
sistant Secretary for International Af- 
fairs. Up to six Foreign Service offi- 
cers serve in various Treasury posi- 
tions under a program for reimburse- 
able details, generally of two years 
duration. 

Mr. Bushnell was cited for his con- 
tribution to U.S. policy on such in- 
Stitutions as the World Bank and 
Inter-American Development Bank. 
The citation also stated, ‘‘He dis- 
played an unusual talent in formulat- 
ing innovative policy recommenda- 


ing quality who are destined for top 
responsibility 

“If we all meet the standard, the 
Seminar will, | am confident, serve 
the President's objectives in provid- 
ing the government with the highly 
qualified senior executives it re- 
quires."" 

To further underline the importance 
he attaches to the high-level course, 
the Secretary planned to meet with the 
current Seminar members on Decem- 
ber 16 

The 19th Session includes 26 
members—12 from the Department, 
three from the U.S. Information 
Agency, two from the Department of 
Defense, two from the Agency for In- 
ternational Development, one each 
from the Department of Agriculture, 
Department of Commerce and Central 
Intelligence Agency, and an officer 
from each of the military services. 

The average age of the members is 
46. Their average length of govern- 
ment service is more than 20 years. 

*“One major goal of the Seminar 
curriculum is to broaden the mem- 
bers’ understanding of contemporary 
political, economic, social and cul- 
tural trends in the United States and to 
heighten their awareness of how 
domestic priorities and objectives in- 
terrelate with our national interests 
abroad,”’ points out Ambassador 
Christopher Van Hollen, Coordinator 
of the Senior Seminar. 

**In this context, emphasis is given 
to the broad domestic framework of 
political decision-making, Congres- 
sional-executive relations, the man- 
agement of foreign affairs, national 
security, and the art of negotiation.”’ 


at Treasury Department 


tions on international financing mat- 
ters which have contributed greatly to 
cooperation among nations.’’ Mr. 
Bushnell has now returned to the 
State Department and is attending the 
Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy. 
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“We can only lead if we stay ahead” 


Following is a transcript of re- 
marks by Ambassador Robert M. 
Sayre, Inspector General of the 
Foreign Service, before the 118th 
Foreign Service class on November 
19: 


On this day in 1863 President Lin- 
coln, speaking at Gettysburg, chal- 
lenged his listeners to dedicate them- 
selves to the great task remaining be- 
fore us: ““That this nation shall have a 
new birth of freedom—and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, 
for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth.”’ 

You enter the service of your coun- 
try at a unique point in our history: 
We do seek a new birth of freedom 
after the traumas of Vietnam and 
Watergate. 

I entered the Foreign Service when 
the United States was riding the crest 
of the waves. The Soviet Union was 
menacing and Europe still lay in phys- 
ical and economic ruin. Europe and 
others sought cooperation and moral 
leadership so that freedom would not 
perish. America’s role at that time 
must surely be recorded as one of its 
finest achievements. 

The challenge then was clear; the 
one today is more subtle. Nonethe- 
less, the issue of which President Lin- 
coln spoke at Gettysburg persists. 

This nation has always more than 
met the challenge in the face of a 
clear and present danger. But the 
question that you must answer is 
whether we have the discipline, the 
will and the constancy when it is not 
so clear and present. 

For the first time in over half a cen- 
tury armies are not marching to and 
fro in combat. Our own forces guard 
the ramparts of freedom in various 
parts of the world, but the first time in 
35 years they are nowhere engaged in 
vattle. The composition of your own 
class is an indication of the change, 
for only two of you have had military 
service overseas. This is a source of 
satisfaction. But it makes clearer than 
ever that the initiative and the first re- 
sponsibility to assure that democracy 
survives in a hostile world rests 
squarely in diplomatic hands. 

If one message from the American 
people since Vietnam is clear, it is 
that they expect their government to 
use diplomacy more effectively to 
achieve our objectives and protect our 
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interests. They are skeptical of a 
foreign policy that appears to rely too 
heavily on military assistance and ar- 
rangements to achieve our purposes. 

The task of leadership is always a 
difficult and lonely one. 

—It is difficult because many for 
whom the Department and the Foreign 
Service have the responsibility of 
leadership do not want to be led. 
Many claim in their own sphere of ac- 
tivity abroad to possess plenary 
power. Successive letters from Presi- 
dents and even legislation on the au- 
thority of Ambassadors have not per- 
suaded them. And for our part we 
have too often been reluctant to exer- 
cise our mandate to lead on foreign af- 
fairs or be as diligent and conscien- 
tious as we should in working with 
other agencies. 

—lIt is lonely because it requires us 
to look ahead and call for changes to 


meet new situations when all others 
would cling to the familiar which no 
longer serves our essential interests. 

—lIt is lonely also to carry our case 
to the American people and the Con- 
gress to inform and to persuade and 
what we must say may not even be 
popular. But these are challenges 
which we should welcome if we want 
to be responsible for foreign policy in 
a great democracy. 

The road ahead requires a disci- 
pline and a professionalism from us 
which in all candor we must acknowl- 
edge has been eroded in recent years. 
One may say it is the temper of the 
times or offer other explanations. Re- 
ality is a harsh disciplinarian and in a 
hostile world we will offer these ex- 
planations at our peril. 

I have in the past two years person- 
ally inspected thirty of our posts in 
various areas of the world and talked 
to hundreds of our personnel. I just re- 
turned on Wednesday from a visit to 
Tokyo, Peking, Moscow and other 
posts. One cannot help but be im- 

—continued 


Twenty-one sworn in as F.S. officers 


Ambassador Robert M. Sayre, In- 
spector General of the Foreign Serv- 
ice, welcomed 21 members of the 
118th Class of the Foreign Service at 
a swearing-in ceremony in the Benja- 
min Franklin Room on November 19. 

Twelve additional members—all 
assigned as Foreign Service Informa- 
tion Officers at USIA—were sworn in 
previously. They joined the State of- 
ficers on November 24 for the dura- 
tion of the Basic Officers’ course at 
the Foreign Service Institute. 

The State members have 13 grad- 
uate degrees, including five M.A.’s 
with two more pending; two M.P.A.’s, 
two M.A.L.D’s, one M.S.F.S., one 
J.D., and two Ph.D.’s. Seven officers 
studied abroad. 

Three officers were born in 
Pennsylvania, three in Washington, 
D.C., and one each in Michigan, In- 
diana, Virginia, California, New 
York, Oregon, Washington, Wiscon- 
sin, and Iowa. 

Nine of the 21 have economic or 
commercial backgrounds. Eighteen 
have had extensive experience 
abroad. One is a former Peace Corps 
volunteer. 

Three of the State members have 
Foreign Service spouses. 

Average age of the class is 28. 

Ambassador Carol C. Laise, Direc- 
tor General of the Foreign Service, 
also welcomed the new class and con- 


gratulated them for choosing the Serv- 
ice as a Career. 

In introducing Ambassador Sayre, 
the Director General pointed out that 
he ‘‘combined two essential qualities, 
excellence and a dedication to serv- 
ice, which mark the Foreign Serv- 
ice.”* 

“*I cannot stress too strongly the 
service aspects of our career,’’ Am- 
bassador Laise told the group. ‘‘As 
you go for-vard in your various as- 
signments, it is important that you 
take with you the fact that we are a 
service organization in the service of 
the United States.”’ 

Richard J. Dols, Coordinator, 
Junior Officer Training, presided and 
introduced senior officers from the 
Department and USIA. Lucy A. Win- 
chester, Assistant Chief of Protocol 
for Ceremonial Affairs, administered 
the oath of office of the new class. 

State members of the 128th Class: 

Barbara M. Belsito, Robert O. 
Benson, Donald E. Booth, Ralph L. 
Boyce, Thomas A. Cadogan, Charles 
F. Cohen, Mark G. Davison, Brian 
M. Flora, Stephen J. Gallogly, Vicki 
J. Huddleston, Mark L. Jacobs, 
Frances F. Kjelleren, Paul C. Kline, 
Eric A. Kunsman, Nancy M. Mason, 
John Medeiros, Wayne E. Miele, 
Bruce F. Morrison, Mark A. Tokola, 
Douglas G. Van Treeck and Larry L. 
Woodruff. 
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pressed with the quality of our per- 
sonnel and proud of their dedication. 

But I must also admit to an unease 
over the decline in initiative, self- 
reliance, and a strong sense of com- 
mitment to the diplomatic profession. 
Each of you brings a record of indi- 
vidual achievement, strong self- 
reliance and dedication. I hope that 
each of you will add to that record, 
but | trust that you will also put your 
talent at the service of a larger cause 
so that the total effort will be greater 
than the sum of the parts. 

I am often asked if one makes that 
commitment what happens if your ad- 
vice, analysis, or judgment proves 
unpopular to an Ambassador or As- 
sistant Secretary or even the Secre- 
tary. The service you have chosen of- 
fers only hard choices and not always 
good ones. If you were looking for 
easy solutions you have come to the 
wrong place. I can only respond that 
you have nothing to offer the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary or an Ambassador 
but your best professional advice. It 
may not always be welcome, and in 
ancient times a messenger who gave 
his sovereign unwelcome advice 
risked his head. 

The consequences today are tem- 
porary and less painful. President 
Truman would have responded that if 
you cannot stand the heat you should 
get out of the kitchen. I would suggest 
that working for a supervisor who is 
unhappy because of rigorous analysis 
and advice is temporary, but living 
with yourself when you have done 
less than the best is permanent. 

And I must also admit to a concern 
that our Service has not been suffi- 
ciently demanding of its members in 
the achievement of high standards of 
professional competence or as con- 
sistent and diligent as it should have 
been in providing the opportunities 
for improvement of professional 
knowledge and skills. 

We can only lead if we stay ahead. 
No amount of legislation which states 
that we have the responsibility of 
leadership will suffice if we do not 
demonstrate by the quality of our 
knowledge, analysis, and advice that 
we are also entitled to that role. It is 
not adequate that you accept for your- 
self the obligation to meet this 
challenge—you must insist that the 
Service in general also meet it. 

Finally, although your new career 
offers great opportunities, it will also 
provide disappointments. We do not 
promise you a rose garden. Rather, 
we offer you the opportunity to work 
on intractable and seemingly insolu- 
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ble problems and occasionally make a 
breakthrough. 

We do not even promise you that 
you will get any assignment you ever 
request. In over 27 years in the Serv- 
ice I have yet to receive an assignment 
that I requested but have yet to have 
an assignment that I did not like. 

I know that you all want to start 
making policy immediately and to 
avoid the seemingly lesser tasks 
which some of your predecessors 
would term ‘‘trivia.’’ When I went to 
Army Officer Candidate School in 
1943 I was told that I first had to learn 
to take orders before I could give 
them. I was handed a brush and told to 
scrub the mess hall floor. 

No one will hand you a brush, but I 


suspect some of you will be given a 
visa stamp. If so, you will be making 
real policy—for immigration, and its 
effect on employment, is one of the 
hottest policy issues in America to- 
day. 

I urge that you set your professional 
goal and resolve now to do your 
maximum willingly and cheerfully on 
any task assigned. 

If I do my job, there will be no 
nonessential jobs. 

If the Director General does hers, 
there will be no poor assignments. 

And if you do yours, you will write 
your own outstanding efficiency re- 
port. 

I wish you luck and I congratulate 
the Service for having chosen you. 


Narcotics officials confer in London 


Participants at a regional narcotics 
conference held in London in late 
September concluded that the United 
States should continue to work with 
European countries where drug abuse 
is growing and demand for narcotics 
increasing, that efforts thus far have 
been successful in resisting the 
movement to the U.S. of Southeast 
Asian heroin that arrives in Europe, 
and that cooperation with Europeans 
on expanded enforcement is a con- 
tinuing requirement. 


The conference, the second held in 
Europe, brought together narcotics 
coordinators from 20 EUR embassies 
and 3 North African posts, Drug En- 
forcement Agency (DEA) special 
agents from 10 posts, DEA regional 
directors from Paris and Ankara, and 
19 officials from Washington agen- 
cies with narcotics responsibilities. 

The Washington participants were 
headed by conference chairman James 
G. Lowenstein, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for European Affairs, and 
Ambassador Sheldon B. Vance, 
Senior Adviser to the Secretary and 
Coordinator for International Narcot- 
ics Matters. 

Ambassador Anne L. Armstrong 
opened the conference with welcom- 
ing remarks. Two panel discussions 
on the first morning presented an 
overview of the world narcotics scene 
by senior representatives from State, 
DEA, Customs and the National Insti- 
tute on Drug Abuse, and a discussion 
of enforcement and intelligence in 
Europe by DEA and Customs. The af- 
ternoon began with a presentation on 
the relevance of demand to the U.S. 
narcotics program by Dr. Robert Du- 
pont, Director of the National Insti- 
tute on Drug Abuse, and by Lee 


Dogoloff, Deputy for Prevention, Of- 
fice of the Special Assistant for Fed- 
eral Drug Management, Office of 
Management and Budget. 

The first day concluded with two 
series of concurrent workshops, for 
which conference participants divided 
into smaller groups to discuss the 
overall U.S. efforts in Eastern 
Europe, drug problems facing U.S. 
servicemen, ways of engaging host 
country cooperation, demand aspects, 
and law enforcement training. Work- 
shop chairmen reported to the plenary 
session on the second day, after which 
all topics were opened to group dis- 
cussion. Washington representatives 
closed the conference with discus- 
sions of DEA guidelines, intelligence 
requirements of Washington agen- 
cies, and the role of embassy narcot- 
ics coordinators. 

Other Washington representatives 
included E.J Beigel, EUR Narcotics 
Coordinator; Malcolm Lawrence, 
S/NM Liaison Officer for Europe; 
John Cusack, Walter Leamy and 
Marvene Sullivan of the Drug En- 
forcement Administration; Morton 
Bach, Treasury; Glenn Dickerson, 
Deputy Commission of Customs; 
Brian Cole, U.S. Customs Service; 
and Mary Wampler, AID. 


Sick or annual leave? 


You may take sick leave to visit 
your doctor for illness or suspected 
illness, for treatment of an injury, and 
for an examination. But if you take a 
member of your family to the doctor 
or stay home with a sick or injured 
member of your family you are re- 
quired to take annual leave. It is in- 
tended for such emergencies, as well 
as vacations. 
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America’s role in the world: “A City upon a Hill” 


. On November 11, Director of the 

Policy Planning Staff Winston Lord 
delivered a Christian Herter Lecture 
at the School of Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies of the Johns Hopkins 
University. His address, which dis- 
cusses the need for America to work 
in close concert with its friends, to 
pursue the design of peace, and to 
shape new contours of international 
cooperation, is printed here. 


It is a privilege to speak in this lec- 
ture series honoring a distinguished 
American and Secretary of State. 
Christian Herter is remembered in this 
nation and abroad for the integrity he 
brought to his office and the quiet 
courage he displayed in the face of a 
crippling illness. In my early appren- 
ticeship in diplomacy, in the Kennedy 
Round of Trade Negotiations, I saw a 
demonstration of those qualities, an 
experience for which I count myself 
fortunate. 

Christian Herter oversaw foreign 
affairs in a period which some now 
recall with nostalgia. It was a simpler 
era. It was a time of apprehension and 
of heavy international burdens for 
America, but we were united in our 
approach to adversaries and friends 
and our foreign policy goals. 

Today the landmarks of the postwar 
era are gone. We see an unfamiliar 
landscape. 

This evening I want to take note of 
some of the new elements in foreign 
policy and draw some general conclu- 
sions. 

Statesmanship involves a percep- 
tion of where the deep forces of his- 
tory are tending. There is always an 
irreducible element of conjecture. But 
toaay, as the pace of history acceler- 
ates, the factor of uncertainty is mag- 
nified. In our time diplomacy inspires 
the humility of Tennyson, who once 
safely predicted that: 


Far away beyond her myriad coming 
changes 
earth will be 
Something other than the wildest modern 
guess of you and me. 


As a prominent Georgian said re- 
cently, ‘“You can depend on it.”’ 

For most of the generation past we 
lived within a well-established struc- 
ture of international power, domi- 
nated by the antagonism of the two 
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blocs which emerged in the wake of 
the last great global conflict. During 
the last decade we have moved be- 
yond the old structure, but a new one 
has yet to be fully formed. We are in 
the midst of redefining America’s 
world role. To do so, we have to come 
to terms with our past, for our histori- 
cal sense as a people inevitably shapes 
our outlook on the future 


The paths of the past 

In 1630, at the founding of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, John 
Winthrop spoke of America’s peculiar 
relationship to the world. *‘The eyes 
of all people are upon us . we shall 
be made a story and a byword through 
the world,’’ he said. *‘. . .we shall be 
a City upon a Hill.”’ 

It is a striking image, and prophetic 
of America’s later attitudes toward 
the world. 

—It expresses confidence that iso- 
lation need not diminish our influ- 
ence. 

—It reveals a conviction that sep- 
aration from, or involvement in, the 
world is a matter of choice rather than 
necessity. 

—It suggests a unique American 
destiny, yet a sense of being in the 
vanguard of a universal destiny. 


Layers of subsequent experience 
hardened these patterns of thought, as 
America’s relationship with the world 
evolved through three historical 
phases. 

The first period, from the Treaty of 
Paris to the war with Spain, provided 
ample evidence for Bismarck’s 
maxim that a ‘‘special Providence’’ 
looked ofter ‘‘fools, drunks, and 
Americaus.’” Our security was a 
product of fortuitous conditions: a 
balance of power on the Continent, 
our geographic remoteness, the inter- 
position of the British Fleet, the 
primitive state of military technology, 
a Vast open territory to the west, un- 
hostile neighbors to the north and 
south. 

The safety of the nation seemed a 
natural condition. Our energies were 
released to populate and develop the 
North American territory, and to per- 
fect domestic institutions. And we did 
so without major foreign wars, a large 
military, or an activist diplomacy. 

Lincoln expressed it best: 


**Shall we expect some trans- 
Atlantic military giant to step the 
ocean and crush us at a blow? 
Never—all the armies of Europe, Asia 
and Africa combined, with all the 
treasure of the earth in their military 
chest, with Bonaparte for a com- 
mander, could not by force take a 
drink from the Ohio or make a track 
on the Blue Ridge in a trial of a 
thousand years.”" 

A tide of immigrants fleeing 
tyranny and privation deepened the 
national conviction that we were be- 
yond the reach of corrupt and oppres- 
sive powers. Other nations’ preoccu- 
pations with security—or imperialis- 
tic ambitions—only confirmed our 
sense of rectitude and uniqueness. 


In the second period, from Manila 
Bay to V-J Day, we discovered that 
we had become too powerful, or could 
be too seriously menaced, to remain 
aloof from great power politics. We 
responded to challenge, but main- 
tained an aversion to permanent in- 
volvement. We extended our sway to 
the Philippines, yet failed to take the 
steps needed to defend them. We 
fought two World Wars as though 
they were temporary rescue opera- 
tions. Defeat of the enemy was an end 
in itself. We failed to think through 
our continuing relationship with 
friends or foes. We harbored the illu- 
sion of choice between detachment 
and involvement. We became a cred- 
itor nation, yet erected tariff barriers 
which impeded our debtors from earn- 
ing the foreign exchange necessary to 
repay us. We chose to withdraw when 
our ideals appeared defiled or when 
developments, like the Depression, 
drew our energies inward. 


If prior to World War II we refused 
to assume our due rank in the world, 
the third phase of our history thrust 
primacy upon us—from the Truman 
Doctrine to the Vietnam War. Our 
enemies were defeated; our allies 
exhausted; colonial empires were 
crumbling. The Soviet Union ap- 
peared bent on exploiting these condi- 
tions to create a new Eurasian empire. 

Our military potential was un- 
matched, as was our industrial prow- 
ess. We possessed a nuclear monop- 
oly, and the lion’s share of the 
world’s financial assets. We had the 
votes in the newly created United Na- 
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tions. Our prestige and moral author- 
ity were at a peak. 

And our responsibilities seemed 
clear: to mobilize and lead a coalition 
of nations sharing a stake in contain- 
ing Soviet power; to reconstruct the 
European economy; to reform the 
world’s trade and monetary system; 
and to promote economic develop- 
ment in the new nations. 

It was an effort that tapped well- 
springs of American statesmanship 
and creativity. 

We achieved success because our 
strategic interests complemented our 
moral concerns. It seemed clear that 
our domestic tranquility and prosper- 
ity were reinforced by our endeavors 
overseas. Assistance to our friends 
and resistance to freedom’s enemies 
were seen not as a burden but as a 
responsibility for international peace 
and stability. 

Our extraordinary exertions con- 
firmed and perpetuated our ascen- 
dancy. But by the end of the 1960's 
American predominance was ending. 
Our allies’ growth in strength and 
confidence required a devolution of 
responsibilities and new patterns of 
partnership. The Soviets acquired es- 
sential equivalence in the strategic 
balance even as the Communist world 
splintered, presenting us with oppor- 
tunities as well as complexities. With 
the dismantling of colonial empires, a 
host of newly independent nations 
were making themselves heard. And 
technology was creating new pos- 
sibilities for international cooperation 
even as it generated new competition. 

At home, the consensus underpin- 
ning our active foreign policy faded. 
Our financial and psychological re- 
sources were strained by two decades 
of exertion and the war in Indochina. 
It was apparent that the world would 
not be shaped to an American design. 
And many urgent problems defied 
immediate solution. 

The formulas of the past offered no 
remedy. 

—Neither our security nor our 
prosperity could be pursued in splen- 
did isolation from the world. 

—Nor could our external involve- 
ment be sporadic. We were perma- 
nently engaged in international af- 
fairs. 


—And we could no longer over- 
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whelm problems with sheer re- 
sources. Influence required a clear 
sense of purpose, a more subtle and 
dexterous diplomacy, and an ability to 
evoke the assent and contribution of 
others. 

Thus the times called for fresh de- 
partures in American foreign policy. 
For the past several years we have 
been in transition to a new era in our 
historical experience. Any Adminis- 
tration would have had to adjust our 
role in the world. 

The goal of the United States is to 
help shape a global environment 
which will promote our interests and 
foster our ideals. 

Many of the building blocks are 
now in place, due to vigorous efforts 
over the past several years. But much 
work remains: 

—Working in close concert with 
our friends; 

—Pursuing without respite the de- 
sign of peace; 

—Shaping new and wider contours 
of international cooperation. 


Shared strength and purpose 


America’s purposes cannot be 
realized in isolation. The industrial 
democracies of Western Europe, 
North America and Asia most closely 
share our concerns and our values. 

By the late 1960's certain patterns 
were emerging: 


—While mutual defense would re- 
main fundamental, we faced new is- 
sues beyond security. And if we did 
not collaborate on these, our security 
itself could be endangered. 

—World peace would have to rest 
on more than a balance of power. Im- 
portant East-West negotiations re- 
quired the allies to harmonize our ap- 
proaches. 

—The cohesion of the industrial 
democracies would be central to shap- 
ing a more equitable world economy 
and a more cooperative world com- 
munity. 

—lIn all endeavors it was time to 
move from American tutelage to more 
equal sharing of initiative and respon- 
sibility. 

—We needed to give fresh meaning 
to our alliances for a generation that 
was not ‘‘present at the creation.’’ 


In the early 1970's progress was 
uneven. The United States looked to 


the bettering of our alliances. But our 
disengagement from Southeast Asia 
and new relations with the Communist 
powers seemed to overshadow ties 
with Europe and Japan. And a series 
of economic problems caused strains. 


To reaffirm our solidarity the 
United States proposed in 1973 that 
our collaboration be given new im- 
petus and definition. This was read er- 
roneously by some as a challenge to 
European identity. But the air began 
to clear; our consultations deepened; 
concrete cooperation went forward. 

® We are working to enhance our 
collective strength: improving our 
military posture; designing new in- 
stitutions of energy cooperation; and 
using mechanisms such as the OECD 
and summit meetings to spur 
economic recovery and chart our 
future. 


® We are harmonizing our ap- 
proaches to communist nations: in our 
bilateral dealings with Moscow and 
Peking; in the strategic arms talks; 
and in joint positions on MBFR and 
CSCE. 

® And we have begun to coordinate 
our approaches to the developing na- 
tions: through OECD consultations 
and working in parallel at major inter- 
national meetings, albeit with mixed 
success. 


The recent record therefore belies 
the view that our alliances are in dis- 
repair. Indeed, they are generally 
flourishing. But there is hardly room 
for complacency. Differing geopoliti- 
cal or commercial positions could 
strain our cohesion in dealing with the 
Communist powers. This could 
weaken our own ties—and set back 
the cause of peace itself. Our unequal 
economic strengths and vulnerabili- 
ties could fragment our response to 
the regional conflicts and the needs of 
the developing world. This could 
generate new frictions—and set back 
the cause of development itself. 


Our ability to meet external chal- 
lenges together rests on the vitality of 
our own economies and political sys- 
tems. Our peoples’ well-being, our 
common defense, and our relations 
with the nations of both East and 
South depend on the health of our 
economies. The industrial democ- 
racies generally have emerged from 
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“For Americans, the most fundamental challenge is to pursue a steady, 
long-term course with the Soviet Union. It is time we left behind our traditional 
fluctuation between euphoria and gloom, between goodwill and indignation.” 


recession, but still seek a formula for 
steady growth with high employment. 
(I myself have a deep interest in the 
problem of unemployment right now.) 
The energy crisis exposed long- 
standing structural problems in some 
European countries; and other 
economies remain troubled. On the 
southern flank new democracy re- 
mains fragile, and allies are at 
loggerheads. In Japan established 
political patterns are under stress. 

Ultimately the future of democratic 
institutions and processes is at stake. 
If social and political tensions con- 
tinue to be exacerbated by economic 
stagnation or failure of leadership, the 
impression could gain that the forces 
of democracy are not equal to modern 
challenges. 

This tests the rhetoric of interde- 
pendence. Are structural problems— 
social and political—really suscepti- 
ble to outside assistance? If prosper- 
ous friends lend money to buy time 
for those in trouble, do they also de- 
fine how that time should be spent? 
Will parliaments and publics sustain 
defense efforts when threats are less 
stark? Can the young find purpose in 
alliances created a generation ago? 
Can the leaders of democracies re- 
cover the trust of their citizens and 
restore confidence in their societies? 


Our collaboration will never, of 
course, bring unanimity in perspec- 
tive or practice. Indeed our diversity 
can be a source of strength. And 
whatever our differences, there are 
profound bonds in our common values 
and aspirations in the world at large. 

Therefore, I believe the industrial 
democracies have every reason for 
confidence. Democracy has taken 
hold in some nations that had been 
deprived of it. We have surmounted 
many economic difficulties; and we 
have begun to act in the awareness 
that the problems of some Western na- 
tions are the problems of all. The 
sterility of communist societies is in- 
creasingly evident. The demands 
which the poorer nations place on us 
testify to our strength. And there is 
the special resiliency of peoples who 
are free. 


The unending process of peace 
E.B. White said, ‘‘Peace is not 
simply nothing bad happening; it is 
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something good happening.’’ In other 
words, peace is a process, not a natu- 
ral state; it must open positive av- 
enues of human endeavor, and not just 
deter war. 

That is a lesson that has come hard 
to Americans. For the first time in our 
history, we are learning that no final 
State of tranquility is possible; that the 
pursuit of peace is unending. 

By the end of the 1960’s, Ameri- 
ca’s military predominance had given 
way to a rough equivalence of 
strategic power and greater Soviet 
ability to project its influence. The 
once solid Communist bloc had long 
since dissolved in Asia and Eastern 
Europe, thus expanding the scope for 
diplomacy. And regional conflicts 
posed new threats of global disloca- 
tion. 

In such circumstances, there is no 
substitute for maintaining the ele- 
ments of stability. But a durable peace 
also requires long-term efforts to 
build positive relations with potential 
adversaries and to ease regional ten- 
sions, 

Major progress—much of it now 
taken for granted—has been made: 

—In curbing the spiral of strategic 
arms; 

—lIn reducing the danger of conflict 
in such flash points as Berlin; 

—In developing some habits of 
East-West cooperation and incentives 
for peace through bilateral agree- 
ments; 

—In seeking—with uneven 
results—to resist adventurism in local 
disputes; 

—lIn ending a generation of hostil- 
ity with the People’s Republic of 
China; 

—And in defusing tensions in cer- 
tain regional conflicts. 


In the early 1970’s there were great 
strides forward with both Moscow and 
Peking. More recently, momentum 
has slowed. Our interests—and the 
world’s—require better relations with 
both. Whether the hostility between 
them will diminish is a matter of con- 
jecture. But it is not a factor we can 
control—nor one on which our 
policies should rest. We have our own 
reasons for making progress with 
Moscow and Peking. At the same 
time we must make clear that we are 
neither colluding with, nor accom- 


modating, one at the expense of the 
other. The record suggests that im- 
provement in our ties with one does 
not harm our ties with the other. In- 
deed, our relations with both were at 
their peak in the same veriod, 1972- 
73. 

With the Soviet Union, both firm- 
ness and conciliation will be required. 

Moscow has relentlessly built up its 
industrial and military power, giving 
it capabilities that we can neither re- 
move nor ignore. Together with our 
allies, we must maintain defenses that 
cannot be challenged. And we will 
need to resist a pattern of exploiting 
unstable local situations that could, 
over time, unhinge the global bal- 
ance. It is precisely in these areas that 
mutual cooperation and restraint are 
least developed. 

But the Russiars are not towering 
giants. Nor can all our disappoint- 
ments in the world be traced to their 
machinations. They face serious 
long-term problems on their Asian 
and European fronts; they have major 
structural problems in their economy, 
agriculture and technology; their in- 
fluence as an ideology and model of 
development has atrophied; they face 
incipient nationalities problems; and 
their diplomacy is not infallible—in 
contrast to ours. Thus the West 
clearly has the capacity to preserve a 
global balance. 

But equilibrium is a prerequisite, 
not a guarantee, for lasting peace. In 
the nuclear age there is an obligation 
to reach beyond a delicately poised 
truce. 


Opportunities exist to negotiate 
ceilings on strategic arms and then to 
reduce nuclear arsenals. We should 
continue to develop other areas of 
mutual benefit—in arms control; in 
bilateral cooperation; and on those 
multilateral issues, such as nuclear 
nonproliferation and law of the sea, 
where our interests substantially con- 
verge. 

For Americans, the most funda- 
mental challenge is to pursue a 
steady, long-term course with the 
Soviet Union. It is time we left behind 
our traditional fluctuation between 
euphoria and gloom, between good- 
will and indignation. 

Basic questions arise. Can we turn 
our debates on Soviet intentions into 
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efforts to influence Soviet actions? 
Will we distinguish between firmness 
and bluster? Between conciliation and 
gullibility? And will we understand 
that we cannot achieve all our goals at 
once, that compromise and incremen- 
tal progress are often essential, that 
the best can be the enemy of the good? 

I believe that with confidence in 
our own strengths, with resolve and 
patience, we can over time shape rela- 
tions which should give peace a more 
hopeful dimension. 

The new relationship between the 
United States and the People’s Repub- 
lic of China is a momentous develop- 
ment in world affairs. We came to- 
gether out of necessity and a mutual 
belief that the world should remain 
free of hegemony or military pres- 
sure. And we and the Chinese have 
derived reciprocal benefits—better 
prospects for international stability, 
reduced tensions in Asia, more con- 
structive bilateral ties, and increased 
opportunities for parallel action on in- 
ternational issues. 


Three main factors will affect fu- 
ture U.S.-China relations: 

—First, and most important, Chi- 
na’s perception of America’s reliabil- 
ity as a force in the world. An active, 
purposeful American role is an essen- 
tial inducement to Peking for a 
strengthened relationship. 

—Second, the state of our bilateral 
relations. In the process of normaliza- 
tion delicate issues will arise, some of 
which must be settled by all the 
Chinese themselves. But the direction 
of our course should be clear. 

—And third, the domestic situation 
in the two countries. This is a time of 
transition for both of us, but the fac- 
tors that brought us together should 
deepen our ties in the future. 


Peace is hardly the province of the 
major powers alone. The world today 
is witness to continuing regional 
crises which, in an era of nuclear pro- 
liferation and economic interdepend- 
ence, can gravely affect global stabil- 
ity and progress. 

The United States will continue to 
have a role in resolving those con- 
flicts where we have commitments, or 
historic obligations, or where we 
alone hold the trust of all parties. 

In the Middle East since 1973 the 
United States has helped bring about 
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three agreements that have lessened 
the danger of war. In so doing we 
have stood by Israel, improved rela- 
tions with the Arabs, and launched a 
hopeful process toward peace among 
them. Step-by-step efforts have laid 


the foundations for more comprehen- . 


sive solutions. The negotiating proc- 
ess, interrupted by the tragedy in 
Lebanon, must be resumed. Another 
outbreak of fighting in the Middle 
East could bring big power confronta- 
tion, worldwide economic disruption, 
and fresh strains among the industrial 
democracies. 

In southern Africa events were 
heading inexorably toward a conflict 
that could shatter African cohesion 
and independence, set back develop- 
ment, and poison race relations not 
only in Africa but among Americans 
as well. As a result of diplomatic ef- 
forts of the United States and other 
nations, an opportunity now exists to 
pull back from the brink. The deci- 
sions rest with the parties directly 
concerned. If America and other re- 
sponsible countries support moderate 
solutions, if all powers exhibit re- 
straint, Africa can pursue its difficult 
path toward peace, freedom, unity 
and human dignity. 

These are the two most urgent re- 
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Recent Open Forum speakers in- 
cluded: at right, Richard Scam- 
mon, Director, Elections Research 
Center, who analyzed election re- 
sults; below left, Charles Peters, 
editor of Washington Monthly, 
who spoke on bureaucracy; and 
Jeremy Rifkin, founder of the 
People’s Bicentennial Commis- 
sion, who discussed multinational 
corporations. 


gional crises, but others could flare 
up—in Korea, on Cyprus, between 
Vietnam and its neighbors. To defuse 
such mercurial situations will require 
insulation from great power rivalry, 
genuine efforts by the parties them- 
selves, and, in some cases, the good 
offices of the United States. 

We should avoid false analogies 
with the past. Our real choices lie not 
at the extremes of total abstention or 
direct military intervention. A meas- 
ured American participation in the 
processes of peace will continue to be 
imperative in many corners of the 
globe. 

The United States has sought world 
peace for a generation, but we are 
embarked on a road without end. And 
we are learning that peace must rest 
on justice as well as stability, that to 
endure, it must fulfill aspirations 
around the globe. 


The new dimensions of 
cooperation 

Technology is shrinking the physi- 
cal and psychological distances be- 
tween nations. As vital issues, both 
traditional and unprecedented, as- 
sume global dimensions, our national 
interest is increasingly bound up with 
the world interest. America’s role will 





“... our economic stake in the developing areas is growing. Our values 
impel us to alleviate the plight of those living in misery around the world. And a planet of 
stark contrasts will be one of mounting despair and insecurity for all.” 


be pivotal in two great tasks before us: 
—To strengthen a world economy 
under the strains of interdependence. 
—To resolve global problems that 
transcend boundaries and ideologies. 
Events in recent years dramatically 
brought home the link between every 
nation’s prosperity and the interna- 
tional economy: the end of the Bretton 
Woods monetary system; an uncertain 
climate for trade and investment; the 
1973 oil embargo; volatile food 
prices; and simultaneous inflation and 
recession. These shocks and shifts 
have spurred us to seek long-term so- 
lutions to deep structural problems. 
To those who have been concerned 
about Secretary Kissinger’s alleged 
lack of economic knowledge, I can 
tonight reassure you by revealing that 
I have been a close adviser to him on 
these matters. I am not an economist 
myself, but I get the general drift of 
it. As John Maynard Keynes once said 
when asked for his telephone number: 
‘*I’m not quite sure, but I know its up 
there in the high numbers.”’ 


. A beginning has been made. The 
United States took the lead in creating 
a flexible exchange rate system and 
urging wider monetary reforms; 
promoting comprehensive multilat- 
eral trade negotiations; fashioning 
OECD investment guidelines for 
firms and governments; organizing a 
comprehensive international approach 
to the food problem; and launching 
new forms of energy cooperation with 
both consumer and producer coun- 
tries. 


Some major policy blueprints have 
been drawn. We must continue to 
flesh them out. We need to work out 
techniques for monitoring a flexible 
exchange rate regime. The tough bar- 
gains have yet to be struck in the mul- 
tilateral trade negotiations. It remains 
to be seen whether voluntary 
guidelines for transnational invest- 
ment will be honored, and whether 
similar rules can be extended beyond 
the OECD area. While we have ex- 
panded food aid, the hard work of in- 
creasing global food production, dis- 
tribution and security still lies ahead. 
The failure of Congress and the Presi- 
dent to agree on a comprehensive 
American energy policy has undercut 
our international efforts; today we are 
more vulnerable to OPEC price and 
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supply policies than ever. 

Finally, we need to build a long- 
term relationship between the de- 
veloped and the developing countries. 
We have begun to move from 
polemics to serious negotiations. But 
clearly many of the key problems, 
such as commodities and debt relief, 
will not yield to quick and easy fixes. 

Devising the right approach to the 
North-South problem is as challeng- 
ing intellectually as it is important for 
the planet. First, while the developing 
countries continue to show solidarity 
in multilateral forums, they are be- 
coming more and more heterogeneous 
in economic strengths and political 
aspirations. Second, the varying 
economic vulnerabilities and prospec- 
tives of the OECD partners make dif- 
ficult a coordinated approach to the 
South. Third, the demands of the de- 
veloping countries impinge directly 
on an often discordant array of inter- 
ests and agencies here at home. 

We will need perhaps the wisdom 
of Solomon, the patience of Job and 
the self-confidence of Muhammed 
Ali. But we can only persevere. For 
our economic stake in the developing 
areas is growing. Our values impel us 
to alleviate the plight of those living 
in misery around the world. And a 
planet of stark contrasts will be one of 
mounting despair and insecurity for 
all. 

We will need a long-term strategy. 
Some of its components seem clear: 

® Our policy should reflect the di- 
versity of the Third World. With the 
‘middle income’’ countries our basic 
tools will be trade liberalization and 
easier access to our capital markets, 
technology, and management serv- 
ices. Other instruments will be needed 
for assisting the poorer countries, in- 
cluding concessional assistance and 
food aid. 

= We must continue to deepen our 
bilateral ties with key developing 
countries. 

= We must encourage regional ef- 
forts which promise to enhance the 
collective self-reliance of developing 
countries. 


® International institutions should 
be used in a pragmatic way, suited to 
particular tasks. Mass rallies are not 
conducive to solving complex issues. 
Forums generally should include 


those countries with a stake in a prob- 
lem, a capacity to assist in its resolu- 
tion, and a willingness to assume ob- 
ligations. 

® And in the North-South dialogue 
the developed countries should be less 
defensive, and more precise in defin- 
ing their own interests. 

At the heart of these international 
economic issues lie questions that are 
basically political. Governments in 
the industrial countries are pressed by 
powerful domestic constituencies and 
are assuming wider responsibilities 
for managing national economies. 
Can we resist the temptation to export 
economic problems to others? 

Difficult domestic policies—such 
as increasing energy conservation, 
removing trade barriers, and control- 
ling inflation—must be carried out or 
we lose credibility in our international 
initiatives. Can we muster the politi- 
cal will necessary? 

The developing countries demand 
more equitable distribution of the 
world’s wealth. Can we respond in 
ways which jeopardize neither our 
own growth nor the continued expan- 
sion of the global product—on both of 
which the development of others im- 
portantly depends? 


A new international structure re- 
quires more than reform of the 
economic system. Technology 
spawns a fresh agenda of problems 
which defy unilateral, bilateral, or 
even regional solutions. The two most 
urgent are the law of the sea, and nu- 
clear nonproliferation. 


In a world of dwindling resources, 
the oceans contain vast, untapped 
wealth. In a world of restrictions and 
contention, freedom of navigation 
remains essential. In a world of scar- 
city, the seas are a rich storehouse of 
protein. And the very life of our 
planet depends upon the health of the 
oceans. 

The current negotiations on the law 
of the sea are therefore among the 
most complex and important ever. 
Significant progress has been made in 
defining the territorial seas, new 
economic zones, and a new straits re- 
gime. But unresolved issues persist: 
the balance between coastal state and 
international rights in the economic 
zone; the freedom of marine scientific 
research; arrangements for settlement 
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of disputes; and, most difficult of all, 
a new regime for exploiting the deep 
seabeds. 

Unless positions are soon recon- 
ciled, there is danger of spiraling con- 
flict. Unilateral claims already prolif- 
erate. A scramble for gain in the 
oceans could echo the consequences 
of imperialist ambitions on land. The 
current negotiations may be the last 
chance to design a peaceful commu- 
nity for two-thirds of the world’s 
surface. 

Of all the global problems, none is 
more ominous than the spread of nu- 
clear weapons. Rising oil prices have 
led more and more countries to look to 
nuclear energy to meet their develop- 
ment needs. But such technology car- 
ries with it the danger of diversion of 
fissionable materials for weapons 
purposes. 

Our own security—and the 
world’s—may well hinge upon suc- 
cess in sealing this Pandora’s box. As 
a major exporter of nuclear power the 
United States has a dual responsibil- 
ity: to assist countries to obtain this 
new source of energy and to work 
with other suppliers to check the di- 
version of sensitive materials. 
Throughout, commercial competition 
should not undercut nonproliferation 
efforts. 


In the last two years there have 
been important, not always pub- 
licized, advances. With others, the 
United States has taken promising 
steps to enhance international 
safeguards, to prevent sensitive re- 
processing and enrichment facilities 
from being used to make explosives, 
and to ensure reliable and economical 
supplies of fuel for peaceful uses. 


But such measures, however cru- 
cial, address only the technical di- 
mensions. The deeper impetus for 
proliferation lies in motives of securi- 
ty, political advantage, and 
prestige—intangibles not easily con- 
trolled or safeguarded. There is no 
more awesome challenge than to curb 
the growing menace of nuclear con- 
flict, blackmail, accident, or theft. 
And this will only be done in an envi- 
ronment where the pressures for nu- 
clear arms are relieved by a growing 
sense of stability and progress. 


An era of economic interdepend- 
ence and technological revolution of- 
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fers both promise and peril. It will 
bring us face to face with new issues, 
in new settings, requiring us to break 
free from past habits. Already in pol- 
icy meetings with the Japanese, at the 
top of the agenda is fish. Today, 
whole communities abroad are greatly 
affected by Social Security remit- 
tances from the United States. Our fu- 
ture relations with Mexico may well 
focus not on the issues of Alliance for 
Progress days, or even on oil— 
although Mexico’s deposits are 
greater than Alaska’s—but on the fact 
that Spanish-speaking Americans may 
be this country’s largest ethnic minor- 
ity by the year 2000. And water de- 
velopment may well be the key if 
some areas—such as part of the Indian 
subcontinent—are to be spared mass 
starvation on a scale that could dwarf 
the recent tragedies in the Sahel. 


Clearly, then, there is uncharted 
territory ahead. 


The next frontier 
America has traversed many 


frontiers—independence, continental 
expansion, global involvement. The 
next frontier is within ourselves. 


During the past decade and a half 
Americans felt the sting of discord be- 
tween races and generations, the tur- 
moil of great social and cultural 
change, and the cynicism and divi- 
sions aroused by a foreign war. Seri- 
ous abuses of power occurred in gov- 
ernment, business, and other institu- 
tions. We lost three successive Presi- 
dents through assassination, Vietnam 
and scandal. We have had to recover 
our balance under a President who had 
not been elected. And perhaps most 
crucial for our role abroad, there has 
been struggle between two branches 
of government. 

Our nation has endured enough to 
have earned a respite. But instead we 
are continually challenged to define 
our place in the world. We must work 
with other nations to reach our objec- 
tives; we must reconcile ourselves to 
permanent exertion; we must learn to 
live with both our limits and our pos- 
sibilities. And all that we do abroad 
will require a fresh union of purpose 
at home. 

It is a challenge we can meet. The 
travails of recent years and a tendency 
toward self-criticism should not blind 


us to our profound strengths. The rest 
of the world has never lost sight of 
America’s power and potential, even 
as many Americans have once again 
recalled them during this Bicentennial 
year. 

Our military, economic, and 
technological strength, our creativity 
in diplomacy, the enduring trust of 
other nations, the vigor and optimism 
of our people—these are tremendous 
assets, unmatched by any other na- 
tion. 

Material strengths are of little avail 
unless guided by vision. Here, too, 
we have reason for confidence. 

We are the world’s most vital de- 
mocracy. People everywhere still 
look to us as the champion of human 
dignity and human freedom. 

Our institutions have shown a re- 
markable resiliency through domestic 
turbulence and constitutional crisis. 

And the American people are be- 
ginning to heal the wounds of recent 
years and recover a sense of pride and 
purpose. 

It is only fitting that I leave you 
with the thoughts of Chairman Kis- 
singer. Two years ago, at a less hope- 
ful time, he sensed the national spirit 
when he said: 


**This country is summoned once 
again to leadership, to helping the 
world find its way from a time of fear 
into a new era of hope. With our old 
idealism and our new maturity, let us 
disprove the impression that men and 
nations are losing control over their 
destinies. Americans still believe that 
problems are soluble if we try. We 
still believe it is right to seek to undo 
what is wrong with the world. And we 
still seek the excitement of new fron- 
tiers rather than shrinking from their 
uncertainty.” 


I believe that is the growing mood 
of this nation. Americans have 
learned that if we are not innocent in 
our relations with the world, neither 
are we corrupt; if we are not young, 
neither are we old; if we are not 
paramount, neither are we pawns of 
destiny. 


America remains ‘‘a City upon a 
Hill’’—unique, endowed, an example 
to others. Now we are also part of a 
wider human community, engaged in 
creating a better world—a peaceful 
commonwealth for all peoples. 
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Bicentennial 
despatch 


JAN K. HERMAN, Bureau of Public Affairs 


DECEMBER 1776 


At nightfall on the third, the Reprisal slips into the 
bay at Auray after cruising the windswept coast of 
Britanny for several days seeking a safe harbor. It is 
an improbable cargo that Captain Wickes deposits on 
the empty pier—an old man so weak he can hardly 
stand, a tall slender youth of 17, and a much younger 
fair-haired lad bewildered by it all. 

After receiving a parting salute from the Repris- 
al’s guns, Franklin and his grandsons hurry on their 
way to Paris with the first light. It is a gloomy trip. 
The springless calash jostles its passengers upon 
some of Britanny’s worst roads. The evenings which 
come on all too suddenly in this winter season are 
so. ber and dark. **. . .scarce a traveller but our- 
selves on the road; and, to make it more comfortable, 
the driver stopped near a wood we were to pass 
through, to tell us that a gang of cighteen robbers 
infested that wood who but two weeks ago had mur- 
dered some travellers on that very spot.” 

They encounter peasants not unfriendly but 
Strangely attired in baggy pants and wide brimmed 
hats and jabbering an incomprehensible dialect. 

News of Franklin's arrival quickly outdistances 
him. He arrives at Nantes on the seventh, is honored 
by a grand ball, and devours his first hearty dinner in 
weeks. Thirteen days later he reaches Versailles and 
Silas Deane drives out to meet him. Deane’s sagging 
spirits are so buoyed by his colleague's arrival that he 
writes: *‘I will not attempt to express the pleasure | 
feel on this occasion, as it removes at once difficul- 
ties under which I have been constantly in danger of 
sinking.” 

On the 21st Dr. Franklin begins his mission to 
France and two days later he, Deane, and Arthur Lee 
request an audience with Vergennes to ‘‘negotiate a 
treaty of amity and commerce between France and 
the United States.”’ 

Within days, the news of Franklin's arrival reaches 
England. America’s enemies immediately spread the 
report that Franklin has escaped from the ruin which 
is surely to follow his country. Not everyone agrees. 
Edmund Burke, the most vocal supporter of Ameri- 
can rights, says “‘I never will believe that he is going 
to conclude a long life which has been brightened 
every hour it continued, with so foul and dishonora- 
ble a flight.’’ 

In Paris, Stormont, the British ambassador, insists 
that Franklin not be received by the French, for it will 
offend Great Britain. For several days Vergennes 
keeps Franklin at arm’s length. His presence poses a 


delicate situation. While Franklin was still at Nantes, 
Vergennes had ordered the French police to discour- 
age Frenchmen in cafes from openly boasting of join- 
ing the American army. Franklin’s name and reputa- 
tion are such that he is the topic of everyone’s con- 
versation. This symbol of the noble backwoods 
philosopher that Rousseau wrote about is now in their 
midst and the people plan to make the most of it. 

Even though Vergennes works hard to keep the 
American connection low key, Beaumarchais is mak- 
ing himself as conspicuous as possible. This month 
the playwright has journeyed to Le Havre under the 
assumed name of Durand to look in on the rehearsals 
for the upcoming performance of the Barber of 
Seville. At the theater almost every day, he wildly 
gestures and rails at the actors whom he feels are 
making a mockery of his handiwork. 

On the 23rd Lord Stormont reports to London: 
**Beaumarchais is returned from Havre and has given 
great offense to the French Ministers by his indiscre- 
tion there and the very open and public manner in 
which he conducted the business entrusted to him."’ 
Stormont heatedly protests at the embarkation of sev- 
eral of Beaumarchais’ supply ships and for a time 
they are detained because of the bad publicity. Yet 
one by one they are allowed to leave over Stormont's 
objections 

At home the enlistments of 2,000 American veter- 
ans are due to expire and Washington calls on the 
Congress for fresh troops. The American Com- 
mander and his men are retreating deeper into New 
Jersey and Washington is considering the possibility 
of taking refuge in the Pennsylvania mountains and 
conducting guerrilla operations from there. Howe's 
new lieutenant, the aggressive Major General 
Cornwallis, is so hot on the trail of the fleeing Conti- 
nentals that, on the first, Washington footnotes a dis- 
patch with: *“The Enemy are fast advancing, some of 
‘em in sight now.”’ 

These are truly the times that try men’s souls. 
Thomas Paine’s ringing prose, appealing for support 
in this time of crisis, appears for the first time in a 
Philadelphia newspaper on the 19th and as a pam- 
phiet on the 23rd. Yet General Washington realizes 
that more than stirring rhetoric is called for. On 
Christmas night and into the following morning he 
and his scarecrow army cross the ice-choked Dela- 
ware above Trenton. In the unequal fight that fol- 
lows, the Hessians, drunk from a night of holiday 
revelry, lose 114 men dead and wounded and 948 
captured. Four Americans are wounded. 

In one bold stroke, Washington has won a long 
overdue but brilliant victory. Several days later he 
assembles his troops and appeals to them to stay on 
for six more weeks, promising each volunteer a 10- 
dollar bounty. After some hesitation, nearly all step 
forward. Perhaps not a few of them sense that they 
are in for a long war. 





Department honored for 
Bicentennial activities 


Deputy Secretary Charles W. 
Robinson recently accepted from Jean 
McKee, Acting Administrator of the 
American Revolution Bicentennial 
Administration, an official Bicenten- 
nial certificate and flag in recognition 
of the Bicentennial program carried 
out by the Department over the past 
several years. The Department coop- 
erated closely with the Bicentennial 
Administration (and its predecessor, 
the Bicentennial Commission) in de- 
veloping the international aspects of 
the commemoration of our country’s 
200th birthday 


In receiving the certificate, Mr 
Robinson took note of the extensive 
interest in the commemoration ex- 
pressed by representatives of other 
governments around the world, par- 
ticularly in terms of our Revolu- 
tionary ideals concerning human 
rights and the principles of democ- 
racy. Some 90 nations participated in 
the commemoration through activities 
in the United States and abroad 


The Department's Bicentennial 
program included an exhibit, a diplo- 
matic history film series, a Bicenten- 
nial passport, two series of historical 
articles in the NEWSLETTER, special 
arrangements for the public to view 
the Early American period furnishings 
in the Diplomatic Reception Rooms, 
and an extensive effort through the 
Mutual Education and Cultural Ex- 
change Program to strengthen and im- 
prove programs of study about the 
United States in universities and other 
institutions abroad. Many bureaus and 
offices of the Department and embas- 
sies around the world were active in 
encouraging and facilitating projects 
organized by other governments and 
by nongovernmental organizations in 
the United States and overseas. (For 
details, see the NEWSLETTER for July 
1975 and August-September 1976.) 


Other participants in the presenta- 
tion ceremony were Assistant Sec- 
retaries John Richardson, Jr. (the De- 
partment’s Bicentennial Coordinator), 
and John M. Thomas, Acting Assist- 
ant Secretary William D. Blair, Alex- 
ander Akalovsky (Bicentennial Coor- 
dinator for Management), and Arthur 
Minnich (Bicentennial Liaison Offi- 
cer). In addition to Ms. McKee, the 
Bicentennial Administration was rep- 
resented by its Assistant Adminis- 
trator for International Affairs, Wil- 
liam L. Blue (FSO, Ret.) and Richard 
N. Bain. 
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BICENTENNIAL AWARD—Jean McKee, ARBA Acting Administrator, presents the Cer- 
tificate of Recognition to Deputy Secretary Robinson for the Department's role. 


BICENTENNIAL FLAG—ARBA Acting Administrator McKee also presented a Bicenten- 
nial flag to the Department. Shown left to right are Ms. McKee, Mr. Robinson, Mr 
Richardson, Mr. Biue, Mr. Minnich, Mr. Thomas, Mr. Akalovsky and Mr. Biair. 


1949 Foreign Relations 
volume published 


The Department recently published 
Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1949, Volume |, National Se- 
curity Affairs, Foreign Economic 
Policy—another volume in the 
Foreign Relations series which has 
been published continuously since 
1861. 

The 836-page book contains pre- 
viously unpublished documentation 
(much of it newly declassified) on the 
regulation of armaments, national se- 
curity policy, the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, foreign finan- 


cial policies of the United States, and 
tentative planning for the inter- 
nationalization of the Antarctic. 
Foreign Relations, 1949, Volume 
I, was prepared in the Office of the 
Historian, Bureau of Public Affairs. 
Four volumes for 1949 and the first 
half of a fifth have already been pub- 
lished, and three and one-half vol- 
umes are in preparation. Copies are 
for sale at $11 each, domestic post- 
paid. Checks or money orders should 
be made out to the Superintendent of 
Documents and should be sent to the 
Government Printing Office 
Bookstore, Room 2817, Department 
of State, Washington, D.C. 20520. 
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Guide to 
Personnel 
Counseling 


The table at right lists the current 
career counselors for all personnel. 


Employees are encouraged to 
communicate with the appropriate 
counseling officer for advice and 
assistance in matters relating to career 
development, training, assignments 
and personnel actions. We suggest 
that you detach the table and save it 
for reference. Updated information 
will be published regularly in the 
NEWSLETTER. 


Civil Service and other personnel who 
are not subject to worldwide 
assignment are served by the Office of 
Civil Service Career Development 
and Assignments (PER/CCA), room 
2421, ext. 20485. The table shows 
your individual counselor. 


Foreign Service personnel who are 
subject to worldwide assignment are 
served by the Office of Foreign 
Service Career Development and 


Assignments (PER/FCA), room 2328, 
ext. 28312. The table shows your 
individual counselor. 


For domestic personnel... 


In all grades 


In these offices. . . 


or classes. . . 


S area, S/CPR, S/IG, 
PM, M/DG complex, 
M front office, L, NEA, 
AF, ARA, EA, EUR 


PA, SCA (including 


VO & PPT), 
A/SY, CU, M/FSI, IGA 


A, A/O, OPR complex, 
FADRC complex, OES, 
JC, IBC, EB 


10, AOC, O/ISO, 
A/OS, A/ALS, A/FBO, 
BF/FS, A/BF/OB, 
BF/OAG, INR 


Your counselor 
is... 


Mary Ruth Edwards 


Gertrude Wieckoski 


William R. Whitworth 


Ruth J. Hayden 


For worldwide personnel... 


In classes. . . 


With function 


FSO/R/RU FSS or assignment 


1&2 


NEA/S/D/E/H/Dip- 
lomats-in-Resi- 
dence/M (less 

PER and FS\), 
Senior Training, 
Details/EB 
EA/EUR/INR/Labor, 
Commerce/PM/ 
ACDA/CU/FSI 


SCA (and senior 
consular assign- 
ments), ARA/AF/ 
PER/A/OES/PA/IO 
Administrative 
Consular 
Econ/Com 

Political (inc. Labor) 
Administrative 
Administrative 
Consular 
Econ/Com 

Political (inc. Labor) 
Administrative 
Consular 
Econ/Com 

Political (inc. Labor) 


Chief, Jun. Off. 
Administrative 
Consular 
Econ/Com (0-5/6) 
Econ/Com (0-7/8) 
Political (labor) 
3-4 Secretaries 
5-6 Secretaries 
7-10 Secretaries 


1-4 C&R Personnel 
5-10 C&R Personnel 


Your counselor 
18,6 


Robert Houghton 


Joseph Yodzis 
Merle Arp 
John Boyle 
Charles Grover 


Joseph Yodzis (A-M) 

D. Papendick (N-Z) 

Diane Dillard 

John Boyle 

David Edminster 

Dennis Papendick 

Diane Dillard 

Anthony Wallace 

Amold Isaacs 

Beauveau Nalle 

Danie! Thal 2425 
Judith Schmidt 2425 
Anthony Wallace 

Thomas Macklin 2425 
Thomas Macklin 2425 
Marge Fiebig 2336 
Margaret McArdle 2336 
Katherine M. White 2336 
Joseph Paciorka 26A11 


Gordon Holt 26A11 28137 
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State undertakes 
analysis of jobs 


The Department has undertaken an 
analysis of a broad variety of jobs in 
Washington and overseas to identify 
the attributes and skills that result in 
superior performance. The analysis is 
designed to help improve the selec- 
tion, evaluation, and development of 
officers at both mid-career and senior 
levels. 

The knowledge and views of a large 
number of employees about the qual- 
ities and skills most needed in various 
positions will be pooled in the study. 

McBer and Company, a Boston- 
based personnel consulting firm with 
considerable experience in job analy- 
sis, is administering the program and 
will collect and help analyze the data. 
Its proposal for the conduct of the 
study was selected over 12 competing 
submissions. The McBer team is 
headed by Prof. David McClelland of 
Harvard University. 

The first stage of the study has been 
completed. It commenced with panel 
discussions in Washington by experi- 
enced senior and mid-level officers 
nominated by their peers. From the 
discussions were derived a broad and 
tentative list of qualities relevant to 
specific categories of jobs—DCM, 
Country Director, General Services 
Officer, Physical Science Officer, for 
example. 

After the information from the 
panels has been correlated, McBer 
representatives will conduct about 
120 in-depth personal interviews in 
Washington and overseas. These will 
focus on what those interviewed per- 
ceive to have been ‘‘critical inci- 
dents’’ in their experience in present 
or recent assignments and the factors 
they believe contributed to success or 
failure. In addition, a larger number 
of domestic and overseas officers in 
various test groups will be asked to 
complete a questionnaire. 

Finally, the consultant, in collab- 
oration with Department representa- 
tives, will analyze the information 
collected and relate it to current 
evaluation criteria and procedures. 
The findings will be available in the 
early spring for use in developing im- 
proved tools for selection into senior 
grades and to improve preparation of 
mid-career officers for higher service. 


Notice a change in a wart or mole? 
You could be getting a cancer warning 
signal. See your doctor says the 
American Cancer Society. 
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HONORED—Ambassador to Papua New Guinea Mary S. Olmsted, right, was honored 
at a reception by the Women’s Action Organization (WAO) at the Foreign Service Club on 
November 11. Greeting her are Director General of the Foreign Service Carol C. Laise 
and Ambassador at Large Ellsworth Bunker. Ambassador Olmsted, one of the founding 
members of WAO, its first Spokesperson and President in 1970, was greeted by over 100 
friends and colleagues before her return to Port Moresby. During her period of leadership 
of WAO, landmark reforms were enacted by the three foreign affairs agencies, opening up 


new opportunities for women employees. 


Commission studies duties of secretaries 


The Civil Service Commission is 
studying a new way of providing sec- 
retarial support called word process- 
ing. Under word processing the posi- 
tion of secretary is split into two new 
jobs—correspondence specialist and 


Open meetings held for 
communicators and secretaries 


An explanation of the processes 
and decisions affecting personnel 
policy was given to Foreign Service 
communicators and secretaries by 
Arthur I. Wortzel, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for Personnel, at open 
meetings held on October 26 
and November 3. 


The sessions were held following 
the distribution of letters in Sep- 
tember explaining how annual 
promotion rates are determined and 
the reasons behind the recently re- 
duced promotion rates for com- 
municators and secretaries. 


The proceedings were tape- 
recorded. The Bureau of Personnel 
and representatives of the groups 
that met with Mr. Wortzel are join- 
ing in an effort to make transcrip- 
tions of the meetings available to 
all communicators and secretaries. 


administrative-support specialist. 

The secretarial tasks related to cor- 
respondence would be performed by a 
correspondence specialist, using au- 
tomated typing and centralized dicta- 
tion equipment. All administrative 
tasks would be performed by the ad- 
ministrative support specialist. 

The concept of word processing 
was introduced by an American- 
owned firm in Germany during the 
1960’s. The major reason for this 
change in secretarial functions was to 
increase secretarial productivity. 

Although it has been shown that 
word processing does increase secre- 
tarial productivity, concern has re- 
cently developed over how it affects 
the quality of work life. 

With this concern in mind, the 
Commission has concluded a case 
study of word processing in one 
bureau of a Federal agency. It plans to 
conduct several more studies of vari- 
ous types of word processing systems 
in Federal agencies. 

After the studies are completed, the 
Commission says it will have a better 
understanding of how changes that 
might be made to secretarial positions 
under word processing might affect 
both secretarial productivity and the 
quality of work life in Federal agen- 
cies. 
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Using the record of yesterday’s events today 


By Epwin S. CosTRELL 


A Congressional Committee de- 
mands information on the instructions 
sent to the Embassy in Saigon before 
and during the pell-mell evacuation 
from Vietnam. 

Another Congressional Committee, 
probing the activities of the Govern- 
ment’s intelligence agencies, seeks 
background on the development of the 
Department's Bureau of Intelligence 
and Research. 

On the eve of an international con- 
flict, one of the concerned nations al- 
leges that the United States is bound 
by commitments exceeding any that 
are known to the Secretary of State; 
the Department must search the files 
in order to confirm or deny. 

In successive international crises an 
accurate, manageable record is 
needed to provide an immediate refer- 
ence and a dependable foundation for 
future policy. 

Where does the Department turn? 


THe Orrice of the Historian exists 
partly to provide historical research 
required in the conduct of foreign re- 
lations. The examples listed above 
show how vital and unrelenting the 


The author (right) discusses a project with colleagues Homer Calkin and Mary Brandt. 
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research needs of the Department can 
be at critical moments. 

Other key functions of the Office 
include compiling the Department's 
basic documentary record for publica- 
tion in the series Foreign Relations of 
the United States, giving advice and 
assistance on the Department's rec- 
ords policy, maintaining contact with 
scholars and educators concerning 
diplomatic history, and providing a 
variety of historical reference services 
to policymakers and the public. 

Dr. David F. Trask, as the Histo- 
rian, presides over the entire staff, 
with the assistance of the Associate 
Historian (Dr. Frederick Aandahl), 
the Associate Historian for the West- 
ern Hemisphere and Europe (Dr. Wil- 
liam Z. Slany), and the Associate His- 
torian for Asia, Africa, and the 
Pacific (Dr. Edwin S. Costrell). In 
addition, Dr. Arthur G. Kogan serves 
as the Records Policy Adviser. 

The Office normally undertakes re- 
search in response to specific needs, 
and the historians, scholarly and 
painstaking by nature, often find 
themselves engaged in urgent and 
even hectic activity. Examples go far 


i 


back in their experience: When the 
Korean conflict burst upon the world 
in 1950, Secretary Acheson directed 
that the record be compiled and writ- 
ten up during the hostilities. When 
major international conferences took 
place during the Eisenhower years, 
Secretary Dulles asked that the pub- 
lishable record be issued promptly 
after each conclave. When the King of 
Morocco scheduled a state visit to this 
country, the historians had to write a 
history of U.S. relations with that na- 
tion to be ready in advance of the 
visit. They finished their work at 5 
a.m. on the morning of their deadline. 
Our involvement in Indochina precipi- 
tated many rush projects. So did the 
Middle East flareups, such as the 
Suez Canal crisis of 1956 and the 
Arab-Israeli clash in 1967. 


In crisis situations the historians 
have often worked in the task force 
area of the Department's Operations 
Center. They did so during the Cyprus 
crises of 1967 and 1974, the Pueblo 
incident in 1968, the Czechoslovakian 
crisis of 1968, the dispute over North 
Korea’s downing of a U.S. re- 
connaissance plane in 1969, the Jor- 
danian crisis of 1970, the India- 
Pakistan crisis of 1971, the Middle 
East War in 1973, and the Indochina 
crisis of 1975. 


The role of the Department's histo- 
rians in crises was formally recog- 
nized in instructions for crisis man- 
agement issued by the NSC Under 
Secretaries Committee. In accordance 
with NSC-U/DM 5 of April 8, 1969, 
the historians are responsible for 
keeping ‘‘a history of events for use 
both in post-crisis research and in 
analysis to assist management of sub- 
sequent crises,’ which they do by 
compiling key documents and prepar- 
ing a narrative study, a chronology, or 
a combination of both. 


Less spectacular is the historians’ 
association with non-crisis task 
forces, as when individual historians 
were given such assignments follow- 
ing the deaths of former Presidents 
Eisenhower, Truman, and Johnson, in 
order to advise the Protocol Office 
concerning precedents and to collect 
the information needed to write a his- 
tory of the Department's role in each 
funeral. Immediately drawn upon 
each time were the earlier historical 
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Historians Louis J. Smith (standing), 
Lee H. Burke, and Stanley Shaloff 
examine materials in a corner of the 
Historical Office library. 


partmental use only, and sometimes 
they are of highest classification. 
Major undertakings are always sub- 
ject to interruption to answer urgent 
inquiries or to reflect shifting 
priorities. 

Recent projects have dealt with the 
U.S. position in regard to the Third 
World proposals at the United Na- 
tions, U.S. peace efforts in the Mid- 
dle East since the death of Nasser, 
U.S. policy toward the People’s Re- 
public of China, efforts to combat ter- 
rorism against international civil avia- 
tion, and U.S. relations with Af- 
ghanistan. Continuing assignments 
include the regular compiling of cer- 
tain data, such as information needed 
for the periodic updating of a publica- 
tion on U.S. Chiefs of Mission, for 
lists of visits made by Presidents of 
the United States to foreign countries, 
and for lists of visits made by foreign 
chiefs of state and heads of govern- 
ment to the United States. 

At times, as with two recent re- 
quests from Department officers, one 
for a brief study of U.S. treaty rights 
to construct the Panama Canal and the 
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other for tabular summaries of U.S. 
recognition policy toward selected 
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accounts, including those on the state 
funerals of Presidents Roosevelt and 
Kennedy. 

The Office of the Historian gener- 
ally undertakes its projects in re- 
sponse to requests received, directly 
or indirectly, from the White House, 
the Seventh Floor principals, an as- 
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sistant secretary, a country desk offi- 
cer, an overseas post, a Congressional 
committee,-or other sources. The re- 
sults of these efforts may range in 
form from narrative and analytical 
studies to documentary compilations 
and straightforward chronologies. 
Often the research projects are for de- 


Latin American countries and Latin 
America in general, the finished 
products are published. 

The NEWSLETTER has recently pub- 
lished as a bicentennial feature a 
series of articles prepared by the Of- 
fice on the buildings occupied by the 
Department and its predecessors; ear- 
lier the NEWSLETTER published arti- 
cles of the Office dealing with the dip- 
lomacy of the American Revolution. 

Besides working on projects, the 
Office of the Historian provides a va- 
riety of historical reference services to 
Government officials, scholars, the 
press, and the general public. Also, 
from time to time, it assists other of- 
fices in the Bureau of Public Affairs, 
providing historical advice, for 
example, in the production of the De- 
partment’s films on the history of 
U.S. foreign relations and supplying 
speakers for foreign policy briefings 
for groups visiting the Department. 


The author is the Associate Histo- 
rian for Asia, Africa, and the Pacific, 
Office of the Historian, Bureau of 
Public Affairs. 
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ARA sponsors seminar for directors 
of Latin American studies centers 


As international relations involve 
more and more complex economic 
and political issues and require in- 
creasingly specialized knowledge and 
expertise from diplomats, the rela- 
tionship of academic expertise and re- 
search and foreign affairs practition- 
ers becomes more crucial. 

To explore ways to increase in- 
teraction with the scholarly commu- 
nity and as an experimental departure 
from the usual Scholar-Diplomat 
seminar, ARA was host to 20 direc- 
tors of Latin American Studies Cen- 
ters for a day and a half conference 
October 18 and 19. Also attending 
were representatives of the Office of 
Education, Rockefeller Foundation, 
Kettering Foundation, and other pri- 
vate institutions. 

Generally, the purpose of Schol- 
ar-Diplomat seminars is to give 
younger scholars an opportunity to 
meet Department officers working in 
their area and exchange views and 
perspectives. The purposes of the 
ARA special directors’ meeting are 
threefold: to discuss key issues in 
U.S. hemisphere relations with senior 
scholars, to inform the directors of 
ARA research needs and define 
policy-relevant research more pre- 
cisely, and thirdly, to look at the 


EEO HIGHLIGHTS 


Intake of FSO women via the exam 
process reached 20% in FY-76. The 
average for the past five years climbed to 
a high of 17%, more than double the 8% 
average for the previous five years. 


Investigation of an FS applicant’s 
allegation of race and sex discrimination 
in hiring failed to support the claim; the 
complainant subsequently withdrew the 
complaint. Insufficient evidence to 
support charges of race discrimination 
was the final decision in a GS employee’s 
complaint related to nonpromotion. In 
another recent decision the Department 
found no discrimination, after 
investigation, in response to an FS 
employee charge that national origin 
negatively influenced assignment. 


With the appointment of Ronald D. 
Palmer as Ambassador to Togo and 
Charles A. James as Ambassador to 
Niger, the total number of Blacks who 
will have served as Chief of Mission is 
now 25. The total number of Hispanics 
who have served as Chief of Mission is 
12. 
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problem of funding for academic 
foreign affairs research in the broad 
context of Federal and private support 
and explore ways that the Department 
and the Centers can work together to 
ease their funding problems. 

Assistant Secretary Harry 
Shlaudeman chaired the first discus- 
sion of seven key issues facing U.S. 
Latin American policy. ARA office 
directors and members of their staffs 
were present at the session which fo- 
cused primarily on human rights and 
economic issues. 

Policy Planning Staff Director 
Winston Lord addressed the directors 
at lunch, providing a global perspec- 
tive for Latin American policy. 

ARA Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Bill Luers and INR external research 
director Raymond Platig chaired the 
afternoon’s session on ARA academic 
research priorities. In addition to 
highlighting the financial plight of 
academic centers as Federal funding 
has shrunk since the sixties, other in- 
teresting points emerged from the dis- 
cussion. More and more research 
funding from Government agencies is 
on contract rather than grant basis, 
and goes to ‘contract houses’’—think 
tanks or consultants—rather than uni- 
versities. Federal research funding 


The Civil Service Commission has 
deferred approval of the Department’s 
FY-77 Equal Employment Opportunity 
Plan until additional data on Civil Service 
promotions is provided. Implementation 
of affirmative action items is, 
nevertheless, underway. 


A portable display, condensed from the 
Department’s 1976 Women’s Week 
exhibit, has been sent to Ambassador Jean 
M. Wilkowski, Diplomat in Residence at 
Occidental College. Ambassador 
Wilkowski is using the display in lectures 
and recruitment efforts in California. 


Many overseas posts reacted promptly to 
the Department’s call for ensuring quality 
EEO counseling (A-4663 of September 
21, 1976). Additional materials have been 
mailed by M/EEO. 


The EEO Counselor network at 
Department of State field offices extends 
from Massachusetts to Hawaii. Names of 
those EEOC’s were recently updated in a 
Department Notice for the use of 
employees and applicants who believe 
themselves to be the objects of 
discrimination. 


agencies view foreign affairs and 
multi-disciplinary studies as the pro- 
vince of the State Department and 
tend to underfund such programs. 

The first day closed with a dinner 
sponsored by the Face-to-Face pro- 
gram of the Carnegie Endowment. 
Bill Luers made informal remarks re- 
counting his involvement in efforts to 
bring greater openness to the Foreign 
Service. He stressed the need to go 
beyond ‘‘openness’’ now toward a 
more intense interaction between the 
Department and the concerned public 
with the aim of including interna- 
tional concerns in debates about 
domestic political interests. Pres- 
ident-elect of the Latin American 
Studies Association Riordan Roett of 
the Johns Hopkins School of Interna- 
tional Service presented some of the 
director’s perceptions and concerns 
about greater interaction with the De- 
partment. 

ARA Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Charles Bray chaired the second day’s 
discussion of ways in which the cen- 
ters and ARA can work together to 
achieve common interests. Assistant 
Secretary Shlaudeman and Deputy 
Bill Luers and ARA office directors 
were present. 

Concrete and feasible proposals 
emerged to form the basis of effective 
two-day cooperation. The area studies 
centers directors have become aware 
of the need to organize in defense of 
common interests and to present a 
coordinated approach to funding prob- 
lems. A Commission or Board of Di- 
rectors will be established for this 
purpose, and will plan to meet early in 
1977 with ARA to explore areas of 
common interest and possible cooper- 
ation. This body would undertake the 
role of a ‘‘sounding board’”’ and clear- 
inghouse for information on desirable 
research topics and their relevance to 
policy. It would participate in work- 
shops on policy matters with ARA in 
or out of Washington and would at- 
tempt to ensure that the Department 
was kept adequately informed of indi- 
viduals and groups in the academic 
community with specialized informa- 
tion of potential interest to policy 
makers. Among other things, an up- 
dated list of all Latin Americanists in 
the United States might be produced. 

Certain specific areas of coopera- 
tion addressed were: 

—Participation by area studies cen- 
ters in FSI’s efforts to extend training 
programs to embassies overseas, in- 
cluding consideration of funding of a 
“*scholar-in-residence’’ at some em- 
bassies; 
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—ARA funding of academics as 
in-house or embassy consultants (for 
6-8 months) on broad policy issues of 
mutual concern; 

—Both sides will produce lists of 
proposed actions in order to ensure a 
common understanding of what had 
been decided, and to coordinate im- 
plementation. 

—ARA and INR/XR would, to the 
extent compatible with bureaucratic 
propriety, support efforts to expand 
funding for Latin American area 
Studies teaching and research. 

—A newsletter will be prepared by 
ARA and sent to the Centers monthly 
on a trial basis. It will provide them 
with policy and research information. 

Scholars and Foundation represen- 
tatives attending were: 

Scholars—Dr. Lawrence S&S. 
Graham, University of Texas; Dr. 
William E. Carter, University of 
Florida, Dr. Johannes Wilbert, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles; 
Dr. Michael Meyer, University of 
Arizona; Dr. Paul N. Rosenstein- 
Rodan, Boston University; Dr. John 
Wirth, Stanford University; Dr. John 
J. Finan, American University; Dr. 
Carmelo Mesa-Lago, University of 
Pittsburgh; Dr. Marshall Nason, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico; Dr. Philip B. 
Taylor, University of Houston; Dr. 
William Nicholls, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity; Dr. William M. Denevan, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Madison; Dr. 
Riordan Roett, SAIS, Johns Hopkins 
University; Dr. Henry Owen, Brook- 
ings Institution; Dr. Charles L. Stan- 
sifer, University of Kansas; Dr. 
Roberto Esquerazi-Mayo, University 
of Nebraska at Lincoln; Dr. John Pol- 
lock, Rutgers; Dr. George E. 
McSpadden, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro; Dr. Laura 
Randall, Hunter College. 

Foundations—Philip Ruopp, 
Charles F. Kettering Foundation; Dr. 
Abe Asher, National Endowment for 
the Humanities; Dr. David Koder, Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities; 
Dr. David Benseler, National En- 
dowment for the Humanities; Dr. 
John Stremlow, Rockefeller Founda- 
tion; Martha Glassermon, Center for 
Inter-American Relations; Edward 
Meador, U.S. Office of Education; 
Ann Schneider, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion; Ann Carpenter, Council for the 
Exchange of International Scholars. 


Bonds fit everybody on your Christ- 
mas list. They come in all sizes to fit 
your budget, too. Give the gift that 
grows with your love. This Christ- 
mas, give a U.S. Savings Bond. 
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SANTIAGO—Charge d’Affaire 
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s Thomas D. Boyatt, left, and Chile’s U.S. Chamber of 


Commerce Vice President Edward B. Olds, right, made a tour of the U.S. Pavilion in the 
Santiago International Fair, accompanied by Commercial Attache Harrison B. Sherwood. 


Embassy Santiago organizes pavilion at fair 


SANTIAGO—A shortage of 
funds made it impossible for the De- 
partment of Commerce to sponsor 
U.S. participation in the annual San- 
tiago International Fair—FISA °76. 
The Embassy here nevertheless found 
means to organize a U.S. pavilion in 
the Fair. 

Together with the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce in Santiago, the Embas- 
sy’s Commercial Section attracted 21 
exhibitors to a 10,000-square-foot in- 
door pavilion and then reconstructed 
the building to provide a functional 
and attractive interior, as well as a 
handsome exterior facade using a 
Bicentennial theme. 

The Embassy and Chamber were 
instrumental in inducing Fair au- 
thorities to locate nine outdoor 
exhibitors of heavy equipment— 
mainly U.S.—to occupy outdoor 
exhibition space on both sides of the 
U.S. Pavilion. The firms then added 
another 100,000 square feet of exhibi- 
tion space to the U.S. corner of the 
FISA. 

The 21 indoor and 9 outdoor 
exhibitors represented a total of some 
70 U.S. exporting firms, many of 
whom used the U.S. exhibition in the 
FISA to introduce their products to 


Chile for the first time. Sales of sev- 
eral million dollars were expected as a 
result of their participation. 

The U.S. Pavilion operated on a 
budget of more than $50,000, all of 
which was paid in by exhibitors them- 
selves. Funds were sufficient to fi- 
nance 15,000 copies of a catalog and 
to provide space for a USIS Bicenten- 
nial centerpiece in the pavilion. 


Bilingual volunteers needed 
for IVIS language bank 


IVIS, the International Visitor 
Service Council, is looking for volun- 
teers who can give telephone translat- 
ing assistance to foreign visitors who 
speak little or no English. 

Through its Language Bank, IVIS 
provides a 24-hour telephone translat- 
ing service which is available to hos- 
pitals, police departments, and social 
service organizations, as well as to 
airlines, hotels, and restaurants. Calls 
for translating assistance are increas- 
ing, especially in such languages as 
Korean, Vietnamese, and Cambo- 
dian. 

If you are bilingual and would like 
to volunteer your services, call Gail 
Herrick, Coordinator of Volunteers, 
at 872-8747. 
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If you want balance in your life, 
try climbing the highest mountain 


A few months ago Phil Trimble was 
leading the American Bicentennial 
Everest Expedition to scale the high- 
est mountain in the world, thousands 
‘ of miles from the State Department 
and his rowhouse in Georgetown. 

Now, after an “‘incredible accom- 
plishment,’’ and a “‘once in a lifetime 
experience,’’ Phil is immersed again 
in his role as an Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Economic and Business Af- 
fairs. 

Between mountain climbing and his 
legal work he has found ‘‘a great way 
to keep a balance in my life,’’ and that 
is the way the 38-year-old lawyer- 
teacher-scholar likes it. 

There’s an ‘‘old buddy’’ Foreign 
Service connection in the latest of his 
leave-without-pay adventures. 

Since his Harvard Law days he has 
managed to get in some mountain 
climbing almost every year. Last year 
he led an expedition that scaled Mt. 
Trisul, a 23,360-foot ice-covered 
mountain in the Indian Himalayas 
near Garwal, west of the Nepal bor- 
der. 

Before that he had challenged New 
York’s Shawangunk Range; Cascade 
Range, Washington; Sierra Nevadas; 
Tetons, Wyoming; the Rockies in the 
United States and Canada; Mt. Wad- 
dington in British Columbia, and all 


the major peaks in the Carstenz Range 
in New Guinea. 

Phil and a couple of old pals from 
his Harvard Law days, Dan Emmett, 
who owns a real estate firm in Los 
Angeles, and Frank Morgan, who 
practices law in Indonesia, have been 
climbing partners for years but they 
had never tried an 8,000-meter (over 
26,000 feet) peak. 

Sometime around November of last 
year, Phil recalls, he fired off a note 
to another Harvard Law classmate, 
FSO David J. Fischer, the Political 
Counselor in our Embassy at 
Kathmandu. One newspaper account 
described Mr. Fischer as the ‘‘minis- 
ter of mountains in Nepal.’’ 

Phil wanted to know about the pos- 
sibility of three Harvards climbing 
one of the 8,000-meter Himalayas in 
the summer. 

FSO Fischer’s response almost 
swept Phil off his feet. Why try one of 
the 8,000-meter peaks when a rare 
shot at the 29,028-foot-high Mt. 
Everest—the Nepalese call it ‘‘God- 
dess Mother of the Earth’’—was 
available. 

**Dave told us that one of the two 
permits granted each year by the 
Nepalese government for climbs in 
the spring and fall could be ours,’’ 
Phil said. ‘‘A French team which had 


Phil Trimble mountain climbing in New Guinea in 1973 
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obtained one of the permits had can- 
celled. 

‘*Normally it would take two or 
three years to prepare for an expedi- 
tion of this kind. We only had seven 
months. Our inspiration was the lure 
of Mt. Everest. 

**Getting it all together was incred- 
ibly complicated. After we got per- 
mission from the Nepalese govern- 
ment we had to organize and feed 40 
people in proceeding to Nepal. 

‘*When we left Kathmandu we had 
15 tons of food and equipment. We 
had 600 porters in traveling 180 miles 
in 25 days to the base camp at 18,000 
feet—with two vertical miles of ice 
and snow to overcome!’’ 

In the party were 11 climbers and 
26 Sherpa guides. Phil was an early 
casualty having torn ligaments on 
both sides of his left ankle. That left 
him tent-bound for a week. For a time 
after that he was carried toward the 
world’s highest elevation by the Sher- 
pas. Phil is six feet tall and weighs 
145 pounds. 

In a remarkable feat, he remained 
for more than a month at Camp 2 
(21,600 feet), and managed to climb 
to Camp 4. Camp 6, 1,528 feet below 
the summit, was the final camp. 

As the leader of the expedition Phil 
finally selected two teams of five 
climbers each to assault the moun- 
tain’s summit. He listed himself as an 
alternate for either team. 

Only two of the Americans, Dr. 
Chris Chandler and Robert Cormack, 
reached the top. The climb had taken 
six weeks. It was Phil’s hope to put 
additional climbers at the summit but 
new attempts were abandoned be- 
cause of continued high winds and the 
extreme cold. 

Phil had departed Washington July 
20. He returned November 3. 

‘**Was it worth it?’’ he was asked. 

“*Yes, indeed,’’ he mused. ‘‘It was 
a little strange getting back. The con- 
trast is so great. It’s a great relief to 
get away—it’s an entirely different 
world. It’s a great way to keep bal- 
ance in your life. 

“*I was greatly pleased by the suc- 
cess of the mission. It was an incredi- 
ble accomplishment to put two people 
on top of Mt. Everest and to get 
everybody else back off the mountain 
without a serious accident or fatal- 
ity.”” 

His boss was pleased, too. Legal 
Adviser Monroe Leigh was the host at 
an office reception in Phil’s honor the 
day he returned. 

And a colleague was heard to say, 
‘*Phil might give us a new image.”’ 
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Employees “sho " 


The Department offered swine flu 
shots for employees on two days in 
early November. Long lines formed 
in the 23rd Street lobby and moved to 
the lower 23rd Street foyer where the 
shots were given. More than 3,500 
took advantage of the two-day 
offering. 





HONORED BY COSERV—Shown al the testimonial dinner for John Richardson, J» 
Assistant Secretary for Educational and Cultural Aftairs. given by COSERV on Novernber 
8 are Mrs. Richardson, Mr. Richardson, and Mrs. Philip W. Cox, President of COSERV 


John Richardson honored by COSERV 


COSERY 
for 


the 
Community 
tional Visitors 


National Council 
Services to Interna 
presented the Coun 
cil's Certificate of Appreciation to 
John Richardson, Jr., Assistant Sec 
retary for Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, at a testimonial dinner in his 
honor on November 8 

The award was presented by Mrs 
Philip Cox President of 
th ganization s Board of Directors 
brary of the Woodrow Wilson 
Center of the Smithsonian Institution 

Members of COSER V's Board of 


Director serving s hosts 


of Denver 
¢ or 


n the | 


repre 
Organiza 
and towns across the 
United States whose 100,000 volun 
teers provide services and hospitality 
to sponsored international visitors 
traveling to their communities 
Guests included a Supreme Court 
Justice and others who paid tribute not 
only to Mr. Richardson's leadership, 
but also to his durability—his 7% 
year term having been longer than that 
of any other CU Assistant Secretary 
Speakers at the dinner included Su- 
preme Court Justice Potter Stewart; 
Daniel Parker, Administrator of the 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment (which, with CU, provides fund- 
ing for the National Council of 
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ented the 8Y community 


1roOns mM cites 


COSERYV): Lecivs D. Battle. who 
served as Assistant Secretary of Cl 
from 1962 to 1964 and former 
bassador to Egypt; Dr. Stephen 
Bailey. Vice President of the Ameri 
can Council on Education; and Con 
stance C. Stuart, Director of CU's Of 
fice of International V Pro 
grams 

All praised Mr 
leadership, decency and integrity 
dedication to 


Am- 


mitor 


Richardson for his 
and 


the public service 


New journal seeks articles 


History 
terly journal published by the Society 
for Historians of American Foreign 
Relations, is secking scholarly arti- 
cles dealing with U.S. foreign policy 
and with ‘‘the extensive foreign rela- 


Diplomati« a new quar 


tions of the American nation— 
cultural, economic and intellectual.** 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from Professor Armin Rap- 
paport, Editor, Diplomatic History, 
Department of History, University of 
California, La Jolla, Calif. 92093 
Persons interested in joining the Soci- 
ety should write to W.F. Kuehl, 
SHAFR, The University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio, 44325. Dues are $8.50 
a year. 


Help available for blind 
and deaf employees 


Federal officials concerned with the 
hiring, placement, and advancement 
of blind and deaf individuals have 
been reminded of the U.S. Govern- 
ment's interest in providing reading 
and interpreting assistance to blind 
and deaf employees (CSC Bulletin 
No. 306-9, November 24, 1976, 
reemphasizing guidelines in CSC Bul- 
letin No. 306-8, November 18, 1975). 


Legal authority for assisting the 
blind has been on the books since 
1962 (P. L. 87-614). That lew ae- 
thorizes Federal agencies to employ 
without compensation, reading assist 
ants for blind employees. Many agen- 
cies have found that the best way of 
providing reading assistance is to 
permit sighted employees to provide 
this service as needed 

The Civil Service Commission's 
legal staff has determined that agen 
cies have suthority to assign such 
duties to sighted employees and that 
these services can be classified as 
“other duties as assigned.” 


Interpreting for deaf individuals in- 
volves translating the spoken word 
imto sign language and vice versa, so 
that a deaf person can Communicate 
with persons who can hear. Although 
some situations involve a high degree 
of interpreting skill which most reg- 
ular employees would not be expected 
to possess, much day-to-day com- 
munication can be accomplished by 
employees who have learned basic 
sign language. Many coworkers of 
deaf employees have taken it upon 
themselves to learn sign language, 
and some agencies have offered 
courses for their employees. When 
regular employees have gained suffi- 
cient skill in sign language, they may 
provide day-to-day interpreting serv- 
ices for their deaf coworkers. Just as 
with reading assistance for blind em- 
ployees, agencies have the adminis- 
trative authority to assign regular em- 
ployees to provide these services on a 
part-time or as-required basis. These 
services can be class ‘fied as ‘‘other 
duties as assigned." 


Following passage of the Rehabili- 
tation Act of 1973 (P. L. 93-112), 
Federal agencies are required to act 
affirmatively in the hiring of the handi- 
capped. 

Civil Service Commission guide- 
lines above are provided to agencies 
to encourage adoption of solutions for 
more effective utilization of blind and 
deaf employees. 
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Department asks posts and bureaus 
to cut down on telegraphic traffic 


The Department has again urged of- 
ficers to cut down the number and 
length of telegrams to and from the 
field. 

In a message to all U.S. diplomatic 
and consular posts on November 10, 
the Department noted that ‘‘the sheer 
volume we afe receiving is impacting 
on the utility of the traffic and raises 
doubts about its quality.” 

**During periods of peak activity, 
the volume of telegrams physically 
clogs owr communication and infor 
mation systems. As a practical neces 
sity, we must continually review our 
use of telegrams to ensure that action 
is being taken to reduce their growth 
in number and length.” 

As the level of telegraphic traffic 
has continued to grow, the Depart 
ment has noted increases across the 
board—in administrative, consular, 
operational and reporting messages 


Overseas posts were reminded of 
Secretary Kissinger’s directive of Oc- 
tober 1973 in which he asked Chiefs 
of Mission to review ‘‘most care- 
fully’ the reporting from the field. 

In his message the Secretary had 
suggested that items of minimal and 
marginal interest be climinated. He 
urged the posts to cut down the vol- 
ume, and to allow reporting officers 
more time to think about develop- 
ments and to analyze them for ‘“‘us 
here in Washington.” 

Dr. Kissinger also asked for close 
attention to making reports cogent and 
concise, pointing out that verbosity 
too often seems to substitute for care- 
ful thought 

In its recent message the Depart- 
ment warned Chiefs of Mission that it 
will continue to monitor traffic and to 
watch the trends 

To underline its efforts to reduce 


Articles on Carter foreign policy views 


The Department's Library has is 
sued a selective list of newspaper and 
magazine articles on the foreign pol 
icy views of President-clect Jimmy 


Carter. The articles have been col 
lected and are available for use at the 
Information Desk in the library. The 
list follows 


Excerpts from Carter's speech to the 
U.N. on nuclear policy. New Yort Times 
May 14, 1976, p. 12 

"The Secretary of State sweepstakes"’. 
by Leslie H. Gelb. New York Times 
magazine section, May 23, 1976, p. 13 

Excerpts from Carter's speech to the 
Foreign Policy Association. New York 
Times, June 24, 1976, p. 22 

Excerpts from the New Yort Times 
interview with Carter on his foreign pol 
icy views. New York Times, July 7, 1976, 
p. 12 

“Shaping Carter's world view’, by 
Gloria Duffy. Washington Post, Auguct 
15, 1976, section 3, p. 5 

**Hard-line Carter?"’ by Rowland 
Evans and Robert Novak. Washington 
Post, September 30, 1976, p. 27 

““Candidates’ stands on foreign pol- 
icy." Washington Post, October 6, 1976, 
p. 8 

Transcript of foreign affairs debate be- 
tween Ford and Carter. New York Times, 
October 8, 1976, p. 18. 

“Carter: an unknown to the Kremlin,"’ 
by Stephen S. Rosenfeld. Washington 
Post, October 15, 1976, p. 23. 
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“Carter and his East Europe non 
policy.”” by Victor Zorza. Washington 
Post. October 15, 1976, p. 23 

“Carter will find allies still intact,’ by 
Joseph C. Harsch. Christian Science 
Monitor, November 12, 1976, p. | 


““Where Carter stands on the issues." 
Newsweek, May 10, 1976, pp. 36-37 

“Carter: seeking clear goals." Time, 
May 10, 1976, pp. 24-27 

‘“What Carter believes: interview on 
the issues."" U.S. News and World Re 
port, May 24, 1976, pp. 18-23 

*“‘Jummy Carter on Africa."" Africa Re 
port, May-June, 1976, pp. 18-23 

*“Democratic platform: a contract with 
the people. Section VI: international rela- 
tions."" Reprinted in Congressional Quar- 
terly Weekly Report, July 17, 1976, pp 
1924-1929 

“Carter's foreign policy,” by Tad 
Szule. New Republic, July 17, 1976, pp 
14-16 

*“What Carter would do as President."’ 
U.S. News and World Report, July 26, 
1976, pp. 17-19. 

**‘What policies abroad?"’ by Daniel 
Yergin. Current, September 1976, pp. 
43-47 

**Head-to-head on the issues: exclusive 
interviews with the candidates."" U.S. 
News and World Report, September 13, 
1976, pp. 19-25 

**What I'll do: Carter looks ahead."’ 
Interview with Carter by Murray Gart and 
Stanley Cloud. Time, November 15, 
1976, pp. 22-24. 


telegraphic traffic, Deputy Under 
Secretary for Management Lawrence 
S. Eagleburger sent a memorandum 
on November 11 to all Assistant Sec- 
retaries and heads of bureaus and of- 
fices in the Department calling for a 
‘continuing careful review of the 
quality and quantity of telegrams we 
are now receiving from the field.’’ 

‘*| would appreciate your coopera- 
tion . . . in making this effort a suc- 
cess in the Department as well,’ Mr. 
Eagleburger said. 


NEW DIRECTIVES 
General 


The limits of consular districts is up- 
dated to include changes in consular juris- 
diction through October 1, 1976 
(TL:GEN- 183) 


Personne! 


Procedures governing the approval of 
proposed new or revised local compensa 
tion plans have been changed to conform 
to the current revised interagency memo- 
randum of agreement. (Uniform State/ 
AID/USIA TL:PER-440) 

The Table of Contents has been revised 
to reflect text headings in the Manual 
(TL: PER-441) 

Changes in section 124, which will be 
published soon, have caused changes in 
section 124.6 and subchapter 780 

Form JF—3 (formerly DS—1055), Sep- 
aration Statement, is now numbered as 
OF-109 State/USIA 
TL: PER-442) 

A circular transmitting the Special Di 
rectives for Boards |, Il, and II] as Ap 
pendixes A and B to the General Precepts 
for the 1976 Foreign Service Selection 
Boards has been issued. (FAMC-721) 


General Services 


A new address for the New York De- 
spatch Agent has been issued. (Uniform 
State/AID/USIA TL:GS:H-83) 

Posts are now provided a new proce- 
dure for reweighing household and per- 
sonal effects 

Bissau, Guinea-Bissau, has been added 
to the list of posts authorized an additional 
allowance for shipment of consumables. 
(Uniform State/AID/USIA TL:GS:H-84) 

The maximum per diem rate for travel 
in the continental United States has been 
changed from $33.00 to $35.00 effective 
October 3, 1976 

The maximum per diem rates for offi- 
cial travel have been changed for Bethel, 
Alaska; other locations in Hawaii; and 
Midway Island. These rates were estab- 
lished by Department of Defense Civilian 
Personnel Per Diem Bulletins as follows: 
Numbers 63 of May 4, 1976; 64 of May 
19, 1976; and 65 of August 23, 1976. 
(Uniform State/AID/USIA TL:GS-225) 


(Uniform 
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Workshop focuses on 
reentry problems 


More than thirty women partici- 
pated in a one-day workshop on reen- 
try (believed to be the first ever held 
for Government families in Washing- 
ton) in late October. 

Sponsored by the Association of 
American Foreign Service Women in 
conjunction with the Foreign Service 
Institute, the workshop focused on 
techniques for coping with the kinds 
of stress typically experienced by 
families returning to Washington after 
years of overseas duty. 

The program included role playing 
to identify the experiences that family 
members report as difficult, a vid- 
eotaped panel talk by adolescent stu- 
dents evaluating their returns to the 
United States, and a discussion led by 
the Department’s Assistant Director 
for Mental Health, Dr. Patrick 
Haynes, who related the problems of 
reentry stress to other transitions in 
life. 

Emphasizing the need for good 
communication among family mem- 
bers, two wives trained in family 
counseling demonstrated a series of 
communication styles (as defined by 
Virginia Satir in ‘‘Peoplemaking’’). 

Brief presentations were also made 
on the following topics: Sources of in- 
formation about the metropolitan 
area, Organizations within Govern- 
ment that are important to foreign af- 
fairs families, techniques for settling 
quickly into a new neighborhood, 
ways to help children at school use 
their overseas experience as a social 
and academic asset, and tips on 
household management. 

Participants completed a question- 
naire on reentry stress and evaluated 
the workshop. 

The questionnaires revealed that 
most participants felt the high cost of 
housing in Washington was their 
greatest concern, followed by prob- 
lems of locating good child care, chil- 
dren’s academic and social adjust- 
ment, and employment for wives. 

Most participants felt they were 
coping well—only one out of six felt 
her personal adjustment had presented 
a real problem. Those returning to the 
familiar neighborhood encountered 
fewer stresses than those new to the 
area. 

A majority urged better preparation 
for U.S. costs before departure from 
post and a neighborhood welcome 
system in the District and environs for 
and by members of the foreign affairs 
community. 
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Schedule of courses at FSI 


Program Dec. Jan. Feb. 
International narcotics control 10 — 


interagency training program 


Administrative training 

Administrative Operations Course 3 7 
Budget and Fiscal Workshop 17 21 
General Services Training 17 21 
Personnel Laboratory 17 21 


Consular training 

Basic Consular Course 

immigration Law and Visa Operations 

Nationality Law and Consular 
Procedure 

Special Consular Services 


Continuous enrollment 
Correspondence course 
Correspondence course 


Correspondence course 


Economic training 

Foreign Service Economic/Commercial 
Studies 

Workshop on international Business/ 
Commercial Activities 


Political training 

Multilateral Diplomacy _ _ 22 

Negotiations _ _ 14 

Executive-Congressional Relations _ 31 —_— 

Seminar on Terrorism 6,13 10,24 7,14 

Science, Technology and Foreign _ 24 ad 
Affairs 


Foreign Affairs Indepartmental 10 
Seminar 


Executive development 
Deputy Chief of Mission Seminar 


By invitation only 
Chief of Section Seminar 


By invitation only 


Junior Officer Training 
Basic Course 13 


Communications skills 
Public Speaking 18 — 
Vicore Reading Improvement Dates to be announced 


Clerical training 
A Workshop in Basic Office _ 10 _ 
Skills and Techniques 
Magnetic Card II Selectric 
Typewriting warrant 
Optical Character Recognition As applicants warrant 
Beginning Stenography 11 
Intermediate Stenography 11 
Dictation and Transcription Workshop 18 
Basic Communications | 11 
How to Communicate by Letter and _ 
Memo, for Secretaries 


Weekly, as applicants 


Workshops for professional managers 

Art of Dictation Workshops _ — 

A Workshop in Effective Writing announced 
for Drafting Officers 

Effective Oral Communication for 
Managers 


announced 


Orientation 

Departmental Officer Orientation 

Foreign Service Orientation 

Departmental Clerical Orientation 

Foreign Service Secretarial 
Orientation 


Workshop for Foreign Service families — 
Volunteer English Teaching Seminar 14 


Length of course 


3 weeks 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 


23 days 
18 months 
18 months 


12 months 


26 weeks 


6 weeks 


3 days 
1 week 
1 week 
2 days 
1 week 


2 weeks 


7-2 days 
8 days 


5 weeks, 2 days 


8 weeks (24 hrs.) 
5 weeks (25 hrs.) 


8 days (20 hrs.) 
1 week (35 hrs.) 


4 hours 

10 weeks (60 hrs.) 
10 weeks (60 hrs.) 
10 weeks (60 hrs.) 
10 weeks (30 hrs.) 
5 days (15 hrs.) 


2 hours 
4 days (8 hrs.) 


4 days (8 hrs.) 


2 days 
5 days 
1 week 
1 week 


2 weeks 
1 week 
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Center offers educational, counseling help for 
Foreign Service families at home and abroad 


By BERNICE MunseEyY, Director/ 
Counselor, Foreign Service Educa- 
tional and Counseling Center 


Each individual family must make 
its own decisions about what is best 
for each member of the family and for 
the family as a whole at a given time. 
These decisions are not easy and be- 
come most difficult when there is in- 
sufficient information about alterna- 
tives from which to choose. 

Foreign Service families at home 
and abroad have a common bond and 
share many common concerns for 
their children: 

—How will my child’s placement 
be affected by a transfer from the 
host-country school to an American 
school? 

—How can my high school student 
take SSATs, PSATs and SATs when 
they are not given at our post? 

—How can I find out about schools 
in the Washington metropolitan area? 

—Why isn’t my child doing well in 
school? Does he have learning dif- 
ficulties? 

—When should I start thinking 
about college? 

—How do I find a boarding school 
that will accept my child during the 
course of a school year? 

—What is the most appropriate 
school placement for my handicapped 
child? 

—Would summer school help my 
child’s academic reentry into the 
U.S.? Would tutoring be better? 

—If my child is at school in the 
States while I am abroad, is there 
anyone who can be a link between my 
child, the school and me? 

These are serious concerns ex- 
pressed by many Foreign Service 
families. The Foreign Service Educa- 
tional and Counseling Center 
(FSECC), sponsored jointly by the 
American Foreign Service Associa- 
tion and the Association of American 
Foreign Service Women, recognizes 
that scattered information is difficult 
to find and for the family abroad also 
takes an unusually long time to get. 
FSECC exists to help Foreign Service 
families by providing needed educa- 
tional information and counseling by 
mail, by phone and at the Center itself 
so that already difficult decisions are 
not made even more difficult. 

A certain amount of planning for an 
inevitable transfer back home or 
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abroad and for the predictable educa- 
tional stages of their children will 
make the transition and the move 
easier. 

It is almost never too soon to begin 
to think about post-secondary school, 
college and career. FSECC has infor- 
mation about day and boarding 
schools and post-secondary schools at 
home and abroad. 

“*Reentry’’ into the culture of the 
United States—even for Amer- 
icans—is a challenge. Again, ample 
information about what to expect and 
about alternatives can relieve anxiety 


and diminish reentry problems. Edu- 
cational and counseling services are 
available from FSECC. 

The Foreign Service Educational 
and Counseling Center responds to 
needs and provides a liaison service 
between the student, the school, and 
the parents abroad upon request. A 
separation of so great a distance may 
not seem so distant if there is someone 
relatively close by who can respond to 
developing problems or emergencies. 

Since the FSECC is a service to 
Foreign Service families, it welcomes 
suggestions as well as requests for 
help. Communications may be ad- 
dressed to: Mrs. Bernice Munsey, 
Director/Counselor, FSECC, 2101 E 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20037. Phone: 202-338-4045. 


Area studies and language training 


Program 


Area studies 

Western Europe 

Eastern Europe & USSR 
Near East & North Africa 
Africa, Sub-Sahara 
South Asia 

Southeast Asia 

East Asia 

Latin America 


Western European Languages 
Danish 


Portuguese 
Spanish 


Other Languages 
Arabic (Eastern) 
Chinese (Standard) 
Chinese (Standard) (in Taichung) 
Farsi (Iranian Persian) 
Greek 

Indonesian 

Japanese 

Japanese (in Yokohama) 
Polish 

Romanian 

Russian 

Serbo-Croation 

Swahili 

Thai 

Turkish 


Early Morning Language Classes 
h 1 


Portuguese’ 
Russian? 
Spanish’ 


Dec. Jan. Feb. Length of course 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 


24 weeks 
24 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 


ellligetltl 
ne ng me we acne | 


24 weeks 
24 weeks 
12 months 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
32 weeks 
24 weeks 
12/18 months 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 


Phe alst PES LG 


NANNNNNNNN SI NNNN 


18 weeks 
18 weeks 
18 weeks 
18 weeks 
18 weeks 
18 weeks 


1MLAT score of 50 or better or previous language experience required for beginners (See 


Early Morning Announcement for details). 


2Beginners not accepted for Russian. Tested S-i+ or better required. 





Society seeks help 
for museum in Tangier 


The Embassy in Rabat reports 
steady progress in the project for con- 
verting the historic American Lega- 
tion building in Tangier into a 
museum and a center for the study of 
Moroccan-American relations (see 
NEWSLETTER, October). 

Acquisitions of documents, art ob- 
jects and memorabilia from institu- 
tions and individuals in both Morocco 
and the U.S. are rapidly making the 
museum a reality. 

Supporting the museum is the Tan- 
gier American Legation Museum So- 
ciety, a nonprofit organization incor- 
porated in the District of Columbia. 
President of the Society is Ben F. Dix- 
on, former Consul General in Tan- 
gier. Members of the Board of Direc- 
tors include Ambassador Stuart W. 
Rockwell, Winifred S. Weislogel, 
Daniel O. Newberry and Christian A. 
Chapman, all Foreign Service alumni 
of Morocco. 

Senator Charles H. Percy, in a re- 
cent Senate speech, called attention to 
the work of the Society and said, 
**This laudable effort deserves sup- 
port,’ adding that the museum and 
study center project ‘‘transforms a 
unique Bicentennial celebration into a 
lasting monument to Moroccan- 
American friendship. . . .”’ 

The Society seeks cooperation, ad- 
vice and assistance from all interested 
persons. It requests, as gifts or on 
loan, documents and artifacts that re- 
late to Moroccan-American relations. 
The Society also needs funds to pay 
operating costs and for the reproduc- 
tion of documents in the U.S. Na- 
tional Archives and in the Moroccan 
Royal Archives. The Royal Archives, 
never before open to foreigners, are 
being made generously available for 
this project because of King Hassan’s 
personal interest and support. 

Contributions are tax deductible 
and should be sent to the Tangier 
American Legation Museum Society, 
3282 *‘N’’ Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20007. 


CHEERS! 


To continue our series of holiday 
articles (particularly with New Year’s 
Eve rapidly approaching), here are a 
few tips on what to do if one of your 
guests ‘‘over-celebrates.’’ It’s re- 
printed from a pamphlet called 
‘*Drinking Etiquette,’’ published by 
the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 


When a guest becomes drunk 


Being a host means that if someone 
drinks too much at your house, you 
are responsible for his safe recovery. 

Getting drunk is not a humorous af- 
fair. Many people do not know their 
capacity for alcohol. The number and 
kinds of drinks that will get a person 
drunk vary from person to person. In 
fact, in the same individual the effect 
of alcohol will vary depending upon 
circumstances. Variables include: 

—How fast a person drinks 

—Type of beverage 

—Body weight 

—Whether he has eaten 

—Individual body chemistry 

—Drinking history and experience 

—Such things as current mood and 
attitude 

In spite of your best intentions and 
those of your guests, someone may 
become drunk at your party. The easy 
alternatives have been to get rid of 
him or her as quickly as possible, or 


to search for a fast way to sober up the 


individual. 

There is no way to sober up 
quickly. It takes time for the body to 
metabolize the alcohol that is in the 
bloodstream—about one hour for each 
average drink taken. Black coffee, a 
cold shower, or even a whiff of oxy- 
gen simply are not effective as sober- 
ing agents. 

If possible, see that the drunken 
guest gets home safely, but do not let 
him drive. It may take some ingenuity 
and determination to part an in- 
toxicated guest from his car keys, but 
it must be done to protect both his 
safety and that of the public. 

Often the kindest thing you can do 
for an intoxicated guest is to make 
him comfortable and let him sleep it 
off until he is sober enough to take 
himself home safely. 

It is hospitable and advisable to 
serve a snack with coffee, tea, or 
other nonalcoholic beverage before 
guests leave, even though this will not 
sober up an intoxicated person. How- 
ever, the food and time required to eat 
it will reduce to some extent the ef- 
fects of alcohol and will allow plan- 
ning for safe travel. 


For further information contact the 
Department of State Alcohol Abuse 
Program, Washington, D.C. 20520 
(Telephone AC 202-632-1843 or 
632-8804 ). 


Department praised for blood donor program 


The Department has exceeded its 
blood donor quota for the 11th suc- 
cessive year and has won high praise 
from the Red Cross for having the 
highest percentage of participation of 
any Federal department. 

In a thank-you letter to Secretary 
Kissinger, Lee Merritt Folger, chair- 
man of the District of Columbia Chap- 
ter of the American National Red 
Cross, said: *‘Not only did the De- 
partment of State reach 225% of goal, 
but every bureau and office in the De- 
partment attained quota.’’ 

Mr. Folger added that the Red 
Cross was particularly indebted for 
the success of the Department’s cam- 
paign to William D. Blair, Jr., Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary in the Bureau 
of Public Affairs and chairman of 
State’s Blood Donor Program, and to 
Cheryl White, the Department’s Chief 
Recruiter. 

Also cited were these bureau and 
office recruiters: 


James L. Ervin, ACDA; Calvin H. 
Ware, AF; Cindy Baranello, EA; John 
L. Proctor, EB; Dorothy Holt, CU; 
Frank J. Smiraglia, EUR; Arthur E. 
Goodwin, Jr., INR; Francisco Gracia, 
ARA; Veda Luszcz, IO; Anne T. 
Mikulka, NEA; Heidi Brotherton, PA; 
Ronald K. Somerville, SCA; Louise 
F. Stedman, FBO; Joseph A. Sadote, 
FSI; Robert Byrnes, OES; Walter L. 
Hayhurst, A/BF; Lloyd Rollins, 
A/OC; Louise K. Snell, H; Leon 
Ramey, PER; Thomas W. Novotny, 
IGA; Eugene S. Szopa, L; James A. 
Edgins, A/OPR; Lynwood E. Eaton, 
S; Patricia H. Smysley, A/SY; Allen 
Ferrara, M/MED; Patricia Schu- 
macher, SDFCU; and Louis E. Mer- 
tens, DSRA. 


The Department has issued an ur- 
gent appeal for donors to the special 
St. Valentine’s Day Bloodmobile at 
the Red Cross Center, 2025 E St., 
N.W., on Monday, February 14. 
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Secretary’s Office 


Secretary Kissinger traveled to 
Plains, Ga., for a meeting with 
President-elect Jimmy Carter on 
November 20. Accompanying the 
Secretary was Deputy Under Secre- 
tary for Management Lawrence S. 
Eagleburger, the Department's transi- 
tion coordinator. 

Dr. Kissinger was the chief of the 
U.S. delegation to the inauguration of 
Mexican President Jose Lopez Por- 
tillo on December 1. 

Secretary Kissinger accepted the 
invitation of the World Affairs Center 
of Connecticut in Hartford to address 
its annual Executive Forum on Oc- 
tober 27. Assisting the Secretary were 
Richard W. Aherne and Bonnie Long 
of his personal staff and Robert L. 
Funseth, Special Assistant to the Sec- 
retary for Press Relations and 
Department Spokesman (S/PRS). 

William Twadell, formerly of the 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research, 
and Rust M. Deming, Law of the Sea 
Office (D/LOS), are new staff officers 
with the Secretariat Staff. 

Robert Clayton Blumberg has ac- 
cepted an appointment as Attorney- 
Adviser (International) in D/LOS. 
Helen H. Brown, formerly of S/PRS, 
and Irene Harrison have also joined 
the D/LOS staff. 

John E. Karkasian, Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Office for Combatting Ter- 
rorism (M/CT), attended an Interna- 
tional Terrorism conference at the 
University of Oklahoma November 
10-12. On November 8, Richard C. 
Finch, formerly of the Bureau of East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs, joined 
M/CT. 

Byron E. Byron, Leslie A. 
Klieforth, John L. Ellis, Jr., Des- 
demona O. Martin and Austin J. 
Strother have transferred from the 
Bureau of Economic and Business Af- 
fairs to the Office of Management 
Operations (M/MO). Mary Ann 
Keegan has also joined M/MO. 

J. M. Wilson, Jr., Coordinator for 
Humanitarian Affairs (D/HA), served 
as the U.S. Representative at the an- 
nual meeting of the UN High Com- 
missioner for Refugees in Geneva Oc- 
tober 4-12. He was accompanied 
there by George Warren, Jr., Refugee 
and Migration Officer in D/HA. 
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Rudy Fimbres, Special Assistant in 
D/HA, was in Minneapolis October 
20-22 for sessions on the subject of 
human rights with the Upper Midwest 
Council and the University of Min- 
nesota World Affairs Center. 

On October 25, Shepard Lowman, 
Refugee and Migration Officer, 
D/HA, traveled to Bangkok for a re- 
view of the Indochina refugee pro- 
gram in Thailand. 


Administration 


Day O. Mount, who had been with 
the Foreign Affairs Data Processing 
Center in Bangkok, has been assigned 


BUREAU 
ACTIVITIES 


as Special Assistant to Assistant Sec- 
retary John Thomas. 

Joining the Allowances Staff as Di- 
rector is Walter F. Weiss, formerly 
with the Foreign Service Inspector 
General's office. 

Peggy Blackford, from Nairobi, 
has been assigned to the Travel and 
Transportation Branch of the Supply 
and Transportation Division (OPR/ 
ST). She replaces Warren Nixon, who 
has transferred to the European Logis- 
tical Support Office in Antwerp. 

Thomas Neilson has also joined the 
staff of OPR/ST. 

Brenda T. Saunders has been as- 
signed as Staff Assistant in the office 


TRADE BRIEFINGS—The Business Council for international Understanding (BCIU) ar- 
meetings in Boston and New York with William J. Porter, U.S. Ambassador to Saudi 
Shown in the upper photo at the Boston session on October 6 are John Habberton, 
President; Ambassador Porter; Richard D. Hill, Chairman of the First National Bank 
of Boston and BCIU Chairman; and David B. Perini, Perini 
taken at the New York meeting on November 10, Ambassador 
Rockefeller, Chairman of the Chase Manhattan Bank. 


BCIU 


tion. In the other photo, 
orter is chatting with David 
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of the Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Operations. She previously served in 
Barcelona. 

Quetzal Doty, returning from To- 
kyo, has been assigned to the Evacua- 
tion and Relocation Staff as Chief of 
the Claims Unit. 

Hilary Cunningham, formerly serv- 
ing in Beirut, has joined Budget and 
Finance as Budget Officer. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Communications Willis E. Naeher 
visited the OC support operations 
setup at the Madison Hotel on October 
15. The setup was in support of an 
Office of Security protective detail. 

C. Grant Shaw, Chief of OC/PE, 
Radio Program Manager Glenn S. 
Messenger, and Domestic Radio Offi- 
cer Robert Kegley visited New York 
October 5 and 6 for discussions with 
Office of Security agents participating 
in protective operations for the United 
Nations General Assembly. Later in 
the month Mr. Shaw and Mr. Mes- 
senger visited RCA facilities in 
Meadow Lands, Pa. 

Communications Electronics Offi- 
cer (CEO) Brian Powers returned 
from New York on October 8 and was 
assigned to an SY protective detail 
taking place in Washington October 
10-17. 

A number of CEO’s completed 
training courses recently. They were: 

—wWillard W. Parker and Robert A. 
Mason, a 5-week Teletype Mainte- 
nance course at a nearby military in- 
stallation. 

—Robert K. Novak and William D. 


Markham, a 4-week maintenance 
course at the National Security 
Agency. 

—Edward L. Biedrzycki, John P. 
Gagen, Robert A. Mason, Doyle K. 
Matthews, John A. Rohal, and Omer 
J. Dauplaise, III, a 5%-week mainte- 
nance course on the MR-1000, 
WATTS Radio Equipments held at 
the OC/EX Training Center. 

—Daniel B. Baith, Kenneth D. 
Ferguson, Doyle K. Matthews, James 
R. Parker, and Dudley M. Womack, a 
3-week maintenance course on RCA 
UHF Radio Equipments at Meadow 
Lands, Pa. 

—Louis F. Vraniak (Bonn), Frank 
B. Baldwin, Jr. (Accra), and Kenneth 
C. Hubbard (Accra), a 2-week course 
in the installation and maintenance of 
Stromberg-Carlson’s E-120 PABX 
Telephone Equipment at Rochester, 
N.Y. 

—Larry E. Limbaugh, a mainte- 
nance course on ITT’s TD-100 
EPABX Telephone Equipment at 
ITT’s Training center in Milan, Tenn. 

Language Services Division 
(OPR/LS) Russian specialists Law- 
rence Burrell, Cyril Muromcew and 
Galina Tunik returned from Geneva at 
the conclusion of the SCC meetings at 
the end of October. The remainder of 
the OPR/LS SALT contingent— 
Loralyn Andersen, Dimitri Arens- 
burger and Bill Krimer—returned to 
Washington in time for Thanksgiving. 

OPR/LS interpreter Stephanie van 
Riegersberg addressed the French 
Club of Herndon High School on 


November 3 and spoke on careers in 
foreign languages at Coolidge High 
School on November 11. 

OPR/LS shorthand reporter Wylma 
James traveled to Williamsburg, Va., 
to report the Secretary’s remarks be- 
fore the meeting of the North Atlantic 
Assembly on November 16, while her 
colleague Wendell Thiers reported the 
Secretary’s remarks at a meeting in 
New York on November 18. 

The North Atlantic Asssembly 
meeting in Williamsburg also re- 
quired the services of OPR/LS inter- 
preters Jose de Seabra, Helen Kaps, 
Sophia Porson, Ms. van Reigersberg 
and Carol Wolter. 

OPR/LS interpreters Tony Hervas, 
Ms. Kaps, Sam Maggio, Ms. Porson 
and Alec Toumayan supplemented a 
staff of some 27 contract interpreters 
staffing a symposium sponsored by 
the Small Business Administration in 
Washington November 16-18. 

Mr. Toumayan was in Chicago on 
November 18 at the request of the Jus- 
tice Department to interpret for a se- 
cret grant jury hearing. 

Mr. Muromcew of OPR/LS inter- 
preted for U.S./Soviet fisheries talks 
in the Department November 15-24. 

Mr. de Seabra, OPR/LS’s most ver- 
Satile interpreter, retired on 
November 20 after 33 years of gov- 
ernment service, including some 25 
years with OPR/LS. 

Zaki Aslan, formerly of USIA/ 
VOA, joined the OPR/LS staff 
November 22 as Arabic interpreter 
translator replacing Camille Nowfel 


SYMPOSIUM—The Department was host for the Annual Symposium for the SCOCE Technical Subcommittee—the Special Committee on 
Compromising Emanations of the National Communications Security Board—in the Loy Henderson Conference Room on October 26. The 
_ committee seeks to defeat those who are trying to beat this nation’s communications security systems. The symposium attracted wide 


interest within the communications security community, with the 90 participants representing 13 government agencies and coming from 
such widely divergent areas as Hanscom AFB in Massachusetts to Wahiawa, Hawaii. Shown at the head table, left to ms are Id 
Goldman, NEA/CU, the keynote speaker; Louis Correri, OC/S, who organized the symposium; and Donald Lachman, OC, 
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who retired at the end of July. 
OPR/LS also welcomed aboard a new 
clerk-typist, Mary Wilson, in October 
and shorthand reporter Paula Snyder 
in mid-December. 


African affairs 


Lewis M. (Jack) White, African 
Affairs Commercial Coordinator, ad- 
dressed the International Business 
Conference at Memphis, Tenn., 
November 11 on the ‘‘Emerging Mar- 
kets in Africa.”’ 

Lester P. Slezak, Labor and Social 
Affairs Adviser for African Affairs, 
traveled to Indiana the week of 
November 8—12 and attended the fol- 
lowing events: Nov. 8—‘‘Forum”’ 
Study Group, Bethelem Lutheran 
Church, Indianapolis, U.S. Concerns 
in Africa; Nov. 8—-10—conference on 
**Justice, Liberation and Human Ful- 
fillment: Third World Crises,’’ spon- 
sored by the Indiana Council of 
Churches at Geneva Conference Cen- 
ter, Rochester, Ind.; Nov. ll— 
African Studies Program, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, ‘‘Begin- 
ning a Viable Trade Union Movement 
in southern Africa."’ 

Arline Bietry, from Geneva, en- 
tered on duty in the Office of Inter- 
African Affairs on October 26. 

Sharon Mercurio also entered on 
duty in the Office of Inter-African Af- 
fairs on November 1, replacing Kathy 
Smith as Assistant Regional Affairs/ 
Planning Officer. Ms. Smith has de- 
parted AF/I to take French language 
training at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute. 

Charles A. James, former Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for African Af- 
fairs, was sworn in as Ambassador to 
Niger on October 29. 

Robert P. Smith, former Ambas- 
sador to Malta, was sworn in as Am- 
bassador to Ghana on November 8. 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


Deputy Director John Lehman 
spoke before a group of senior con- 
gressional staff members on **Domes- 
tic Constraints and Foreign Policy,’’ 
at a November 23 lecture at the Can- 
non House Office Building. The lec- 
ture was part of a series on ‘‘U.S. 
Strategy in a Changing World: 
Foreign and National Security Policy 
in the Seventies,’’ sponsored by the 
Department of Politics of the Catholic 
University of America. 

James Malone, General Counsel for 
ACDA, was a keynote speaker at a 
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LAGOS—Ambassador Donaid B. Easum welcomes a record crowd of 500 to his residence 
for an election eve program which included a straw vote, films, exhibits, and speeches. 


conference jointly sponsored by the 
National Security Education program 
at New York University, the National 
Strategy Information Center, and the 
Central Pennsylvania Consortium, on 
November 20. 

Deputy Assistant Director Charles 
Van Doren, Non-Proliferation and 
Advanced Technology Bureau, spoke 
at a seminar on *‘Legal Problems of 
Arms Control’’ at the University of 
Michigan Law School, on October 
27. 

Robert Harkavy, of the Interna- 
tional Relations Bureau, served on a 
panel of the Annual Conference on 
United Nations Affairs dealing with 
‘‘Arms Transfer, Arms Race and 
Prospects of Disarmament,’’ at Cen- 
tral Michigan University on De- 
cember 1. 

John Boright, Chief of the Interna- 
tional Divisions, Non-Proliferation and 
Advanced Technology Bureau, par- 
ticipated in a briefing on nuclear pro- 
liferation at the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ on the Hill on 
November 10. 

Manfred Eimer, Acting Assistant 
Director of the Verification and Anal- 
ysis Bureau, spoke at Dacor House 
December 1 on the general theme, 
‘**International Interdependence,’’ 
one of a series of lectures conducted 
for the Naval Aviation Executive In- 
stitute, by the Washington Public Af- 
fairs Center, University of Southern 
California. 

After 12 years with the Agency, 
Sidney Graybeal has accepted a senior 
position with the Central Intelligence 
Agency. He has served as a Deputy 


Assistant Director, as Special Assist- 
ant to the Director for SALT and as 
the U.S. Commissioner on the Stand- 
ing Consultative Commission on 
SALT. 

Paul Wolfowitz, Deputy Assistant 
Director for Planning, Verification 
and Analysis Bureau, has been 
selected by the Director as the new 
Special Assistant for SALT. In that 
position, he will coordinate all 
studies, policy recommendations and 
ACDA’s position in the inter-agency 
process involving SALT matters. 

The annual ACDA delegation to the 
disarmament debates of the United 
Nations General Assembly departed 
for New York the last week of Oc- 
tober. The ACDA delegation was led 
again by Ambassador Joseph Martin, 
Jr. Other members of the delegation 
included Donald Black, Robert 
Einhorn and David Thompson. Gen- 
eral Counsel James Malone, Arch 
Turrentine and Julia Krenzel also 
served on the delegation later in the 
session. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Arthur W. 
Hummel, Jr., spoke before the 
Japan-America Society on ‘‘The 
United States and Japan’’ on October 
19. He participated in a seminar on 
the Pacific Basin, conducted by the 
Center for Strategic and International 
Studies, on October 23. 

Mr. Hummel later traveled to Brus- 
sels to take part in the North Atlantic 
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MILAN—Participants at a Commercial Officer Conference held here in October posed for a group photo. Seated, left to right are: 


William Whitman, Milan; Toby Zettler, Bonn; Frank Schmelzer, Stuttgart; Merritt Freemen and Richard Garnitz, Commerce; Calvin Berlin, 


EB; Fred Montgomery, Com 


merce; « xd Harry Heikenen, Rome. Standing, left to right, are D. Clark Norton, Genoa; Basil Scarlis, Zurich; 


Jack Carle, Ankara; George Kelly, Bern; James Reilly, EB; Michael Barry, Bern; Leo Cecchini, Madrid; Robert Pastorino, Lisbon; Ralph 
Bresler, EUR/RPE; James Devlin, Barcelona; David Ross, Milan; Walter West, Bilbao; Bruno Kosheleff, AID; Michael Skol, Naples; 
Norman Labrie, Vienna; Henry McCown, Munich; Marlene McKinley, Turin; J. Peter Becker, Frankfurt; William Waller, Belgrade; Lou 
Mangiafico, Milan; Stanley Myles, Milan; Robert Beckman, Istanbul; Richard Owen, Madrid; William Lynch, Milan, Noel Negretti, Milan; 
Tom Thomas, Commerce; Robert Wilson, S/IG; John Pitts, Milan; and Richard Jackson, Athens. 


Council consultations on East Asia, 
held at NATO Headquarters on 
November 10. He was in London on 
November 12 for consultations at the 
British Foreign Ministry. 

Richard W. Teare, Special Assist- 
ant, accompanied Mr. Hummel to 
Brussels and London. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Oscar 
V. Armstrong participated in a con- 
ference on Japan at the Department on 
October 26. On October 28, Mr. 
Armstrong attended a Foreign Policy 
Seminar hosted by the Washington 
Center of Foreign Policy Research. 

Anthony Geber, Director of the Of- 
fice of Economic Policy (EA/EP), on 
November 16 attended the 63rd Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Convention in 
New York City, which dealt with 
‘*Private Enterprise in World Trade 
and Investment.’’ 

Henry R. Mills, Deputy Executive 
Director, traveled to EA posts at 
Bangkok, Singapore, Jakarta, Man- 
ila, Kuala Lumpur, and Hong Kong 
for orientation and consultation from 
October 23 to November 16, 

J. Stapleton Roy, Deputy Director 
of the Office for People’s Republic of 
China, Mongolia, Hong Kong, and 
Macao Affairs (EA/PRCM), partici- 
pated in a Regional Foreign Policy 
Conference in Salt Lake City on Oc- 
tober 21. He also spoke to a seminar 
of social studies teachers in Cincin- 
nati on October 23 on ‘*U.S.-P.R.C. 
Relations.”’ 
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David F. Lambertson, Deputy Di- 
rector for Japanese Affairs, was in 
Japan for consultations at Tokyo, 
Naha, and Sapporo, October 15- 
November 5. 

Richard R. Hart, Senior Political 
Officer in EA/PRCM, accompanied a 
group of six U.S. Senators and their 
wives to the People’s Republic of 
China, November 8-21. 

While in the United States on con- 
sultation, Ambassador to Korea 
Richard L. Sneider also met with offi- 
cials of Caltex Petroleum, Celanese 
Corporation, the U.S.-Korea 
Economic Council, Westinghouse, 
Union Carbide, General Telephone 
and Electronics, Chase Manhattan 
Bank, Chemical Bank, and Citibank 
under the auspices of the Business 
Council for International Understand- 
ing (BCIU). 

The BCIU similarly arranged for 
Ambassador to Papua-New Guinea 
Mary S. Olmsted to meet with offi- 
cials of Caltex Petroleum, the Insti- 
tute of International Education, Par- 
sons and Whittemore, Mobil Oil, 
Standard Oil of Indiana, the Chase 
Manhattan Bank, Bank of America, 
American Express, Kennecott Cop- 
per, and Manufacturers Hanover 
Trust during her period of consulta- 
tion. 

The Women’s Action Organization 
took advantage of the presence of 
Ambassador Olmsted in the Depart- 
ment to hold a reception in her honor 


at the Foreign Service Club on 
November 11. She was the founding 
president of the WAO. 

Others on consultation in the 
Bureau included Leona M. Anderson, 
Administrative Counselor at Tokyo; 
Maurine Crane, Administrative 
Counselor at Seoul; Robert A. 
Deitchman, assigned as Administra- 
tive Counselor at Manila; Gerard J. 
Levesque, former Administrative Of- 
ficer at Peking, going to the Board of 
Examiners; Eric W. Fleisher, as- 
signed as Political Officer at Wel- 
lington. 

Also, Vincent J. Farley, Personnel 
Officer at Seoul; Caroline M. Has- 
kamp, Budget and Fiscal Officer at 
Jakarta, on home leave and return; 
Mary A. Newman, transferring to 
Seoul as Consular Officer; John 
Hoog, going to Singapore as 
Economic/Commercial Officer; Janet 
Augustine, assigned to Tokyo as As- 
sistant Personnel Officer; and Lee 
Yong Ho, a Foreign Service Local 
employee in charge of travel at Em- 
bassy Seoul. 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Julius L. Katz 
attended the IEA Governing Board 
meetings in Paris November 8-10. 

On October 21, Senior Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary Paul Boeker ad- 
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dressed the Mid-America Council for 
International Economic Policy on 
**Multinational Corporations and In- 
ternational Organization Efforts to 
Regulate Them.’’ He spoke to the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council in New 
York November 15 on ‘Perceptions 
of the Multinational Enterprise,’’ and 
to the NATO Parliamentarians meet- 
ing in Williamsburg the following 
day. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Stephen 
Bosworth led the U.S. delegation to 
the 7th Session of the Conference on 
International Economic Cooperation 
(CIEC) in Paris October 19-28. This 
session was marked by intensive dis- 
cussion and an exchange of a large 
number of papers between the de- 
veloped and developing country 
groups on the elements to be included 
in a Ministerial-level communique at 
the conclusion of CIEC in December. 

E. Allan Wendt, Director, Office of 
International Commodities, addressed 
the American Metal Market’s Copper 
Forum in New York on October 6 on 
the topic of U.S. commodity policy. 
He was also in Paris October 19-28 as 
the U.S. Representative to the CIEC’s 
Raw Materials Commission October 
meeting. 

The U.S. Delegation to the 20th 
Annual International Lead Zinc Study 
Group Plenary in Geneva November 
8-12 was headed by Ashley Hewitt, 
Chief of the Industrial and Strategic 
Materials Division (ISM). 

John J. St. John, ISM, headed the 
U.S. delegation to the November 1-4 
meeting of the Intergovernmental Ex- 
pert Group on Copper (UNCTAD) in 
Geneva. Mr. St. John spoke on U.S. 
commodity policy at the 9th Roundta- 
ble of the National Association of Re- 
cycling Industries at the World Trade 
Center in New York City on 
November 9. 

A technical team was in Brussels 
October 27 and 28 to discuss the 
European Commission’s Common 
Agricultural Policy for poultry. Ray 
Meyer of the Trade Agreements (TA) 
office participated as the State repre- 
sentative. 


Robin White of TA attended meet- 
ings of the Multinational Trade 
Negotiations subgroups on Customs 
Matters and Quantitative Restrictions 
in Geneva from October 22 to 
November 2. She also participated in 
bilateral consultations on rules of ori- 
gin in Brussels November 3. 

GATT Article XIX consultations 
on yarns and textiles were held in Ot- 
tawa November 8-10. Thomas Wes- 
ton of TA participated in the talks. 
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Calvin Berlin, Director, Office of 
Commercial Affairs, co-chaired the 
Western European Commercial Offi- 
cers’ Conference in The Hague, Oc- 
tober 20-22, and Milan, October 
26-28. James Reilly also participated 
in the conferences. 


The Eastern European Commercial 
Officers’ Conference was held in 
Garmisch September 25 to October 1. 
William Rau and Robert Day, both of 
the Commercial Development Divi- 
sion, took part in the meetings. After 
the conference Mr. Rau discussed 
commercial program planning in Hel- 
sinki, Stockholm and Oslo; Mr. Day 
conferred on the same subject with of- 
ficers at Embassy Berlin. 


John O’Neill, Director, Office of 
International Communications Pol- 
icy, was in Rome October 28 and 29 
to participate in talks with a number 
of European telecommunications ad- 
ministrations regarding transatlantic 
cable and satellite facilities. The U.S. 
side was composed of representatives 
of American telecommunications car- 
riers and Government officials. Mr. 
O’Neill was in Quebec City 
November 3-5 to participate in talks 
with representatives of Canada and 
the European Space Agency on an ex- 
perimental aeronautical satellite sys- 
tem for the North Atlantic oceanic 
area. 


Richard K. Bank, Director, Office 
of Maritime Affairs, visited London, 
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WASHINGTON—Under Secretary Philip C 


Copenhagen and Hamburg October 
2-13. In London Mr. Bank joined EB 
Deputy Assistant Secretary Joel Biller 
for bilateral talks with British ship- 
ping officials and attended the IMCO 
Council meeting. In Copenhagen and 
Hamburg he held bilateral shipping 
discussions with shipping industry 
and government officials. Subjects 
discussed included the North Atlantic 
conference practices, UNCTAD Code 
of Conduct for Liner Conferences, 
and Eastern Bloc shipping. 

The annual meeting of the account- 
ing group of Horwath and Horwath In- 
ternational was held in Nassau 
November 7-10. It is composed of 49 
associate and correspondent account- 
ant firms in 45 countries. Richard J. 
Smith, Director, Office of Investment 
Affairs, spoke to the group on the 
evolving international role for multi- 
national corporations. 

Eugene Lawson, Deputy Director, 
Office of Special Bilateral Affairs, 
represented the Department at the re- 
cent meeting of the Economic- 
Subcommission of the U.S.-Tunisia 
Joint Commission in Washington and 
made a presentation on multinational 
trade negotiations. He also addressed 
the Mount Vernon Club in Baltimore 
October 7 on ‘‘Doing Business in the 
Middle East.”’ 

New employees in the Bureau in- 
clude: Bryan Samuel, Office of East 
West Trade; James Roberts, Staff As- 
sistant in International Trade Policy; 


ager 


Habib umpired a softball game October 


30 between the Department and the Japanese Embassy. Shown pitching in this photo by 
Tom Carney is Japanese Defense Attache Major General Azuma Tsuneo, while Akio 
Nakajima plays third base. The Department team won 19-10, sparked by home runs by 
Winston Lord, Rusty Deming, and Steve Ecton. The game was the latest event in a more- 


or-less annual series. 
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Robert Faron, Maritime Affairs; John 
Gervers, Planning and Economic 
Analysis Staff; Donna Perieone, Of 
fice of Food Policy; and Robin 
Amouri, General Commercial Policy 


Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


On October 28 Assistant Secretary 
John Richardson, Jr., spoke on “*The 
Immediate and Long-Range Future of 
International Education’ at the Sec 
ond Annual meeting in Princeton of 
the Northeastern 
Graduate Schools 

Mr. Richardson was one of the fea 
tured speakers at the annual mecting 
of the National Council for the Social 
Studies at the Sheraton Park Hotel on 
November 7. His topic was “The Im 
peratives of Education for Global 
Cooperation 

Mr. Richardson attended the meet 
ing in Madrid of the Jomt U.S 
Spanish Committee on Education and 
Culture. Richard Straus, Director of 
the Office of Western European and 
WE), and 


also partici 


Association of 


Canadian Programs (Cl 
Danie! Scherr, CU/WE 
pated 

On November 12 Mr. Richardson 
spoke at the annual conference of the 
European Council of International 
Schools in Amsterdam on 
Global Aspects of Education 

On October 22, Deputy Assistant 


‘*Some 


Secretary Christian A. Chapman .wel- 
comed to Washington a delegation of 
young political leaders from Western 
Europe. The group, supported by the 
American Council of Young Political 
Leaders under CU auspices, was in 
this country for a two-week election 
study tour 

On November 5 and 6 Mr. Chap 
man was in New York City consulting 
with the staffs of the African- 
American Institute and the N.Y. Re 
ception Center and in Syracuse par 
ticipating in the Newhouse School of 
Communication Evaluation session of 
the Multi-Regional Project for Broad 
cast Journalists. He also met with 
volunteer COSERYV leaders and vis 
ited the International Living Center at 
Syracuse University 

Mr. Chapman represented the 
Bureau at sessions of the North Atlan 
tic Assembly in Colonial Wil 


lamsbure. November 15~—1¢ 


Deputy Assistant Secretary Patricia 
S. Lindh, accompanied by the Office 
of International Visitor Programs 
(CU/IVP) Director Constance Stuart 
and Pauline Hopper and Theresa 
Johnson of CU/IVP attended the 
COSERV Western Regional Confer 
ence in Salt Lake City, October 
12-15. Mrs. Lindh received a stand 
ing Ovation at the conclusion of her 
speech on “*The Private ¢ 
ternational Relations 

On November 13, Mrs 


itizen in In 


Lindh rep 


BANGKOK—Ambassador to Thailand Charies S. Whitehouse is shown 


resented the Bureau at the meeting in 
Williamsburg of former Members of 
Congress. 

Ms. Stuart, participated in an inter- 
national conference on exchange pro- 
grams for journalists, October 17-23, 
at the East-West Center in Honolulu 
and spoke on the ‘U.S. Department 
of State Exchange of Journalist Pro- 
grams, 1937-77." 

David McConnell, CU/IVP/MR, 
attended the final session of the In- 
diana University Foreign Journalist 
Project on the Bloomington campus 
October 28-29 

Richard Straus, Director of 
CU/WE, participated in discussions in 
London on academic equivalencies 
November 15-16 

Jean Lashly, Deputy Director, 
CU/WE, visited the U.S. Embassy, 
London October 26-29 

On November 4, Miss Lashly rep 
resented the Bureau at the Council on 
International Educational Exchange's 

Seminar on Resources for Educa 
tional Exchange: Great Britain.”’ 

Erik Ronhovde, CU/WE, visited 
the U.S. Embassies at Bern, Bonn and 
Vienna October 18-22 

Mary Stwart Sierra, CU/WE, at 
tended the Regional Conference of the 
National Association for Foreign Stu 
dem Affairs at Philadelphia October 
21 and 22 

David |. Hitchcock, Director, Of 
fice of East Asian and Pacific Pro 
grams (CU/EA), spoke at Princeton 
November 10 and consulted with the 
Asia Society and the Ford Foundation 
in New York on East Asian cultural 
projects 

CU/EA’s Chief of PRC, Hong 
Kong and ROC programs, George 
Beasicy, attended a mecting of the 
Mid-Atlantic Region, Association of 
Asian Studies October 30 and 31 at 
Pennsylvania State University 

Sven Groennings, Director, Office 
of Public Affairs (CU/P), spoke on 
“International Cultural Relations” 
and **Soviet-Nordic Relations’* at the 
University of Pennsylvania on Oc- 
tober 21 and on “Scandinavia To- 
day** at FSI November 8 

William J. Cunningham, Special 
Assistant to the Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary, and John Crockett, Deputy Di- 
rector of CU/P, participated in a 
Bureau of Public Affairs seminar for 
educators from Michigan in the De- 
partment on October 21. Mr. Crockett 
also spoke to a class of the Industrial 


College of the Armed Forces at Fort 
McNair on November 12. 


Yale Richmond, Director, Office of 
East European Programs, attended the 


discussing aspects 
of the U.S. Presidential election November 3 (Thailand time) with three Thai students at the 
USIS Cultural Center here. Thousands of Bangkok residents visited the facility's election 
center to hear the state-by-state returns, which were received from the Voice of America, 
U.S. Armed Forces Radio and wire services and posted on large tote boards 
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annual meetings in St. Louis of the 
International Research and Exchanges 
Board October 7 and of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Slavic Studies October 8-9. While in 
St. Louis, Mr. Richmond participated 
in a conference on Soviet law, Oc- 
tober 9 

While Guy E. Coriden, Director, 
Office of International Arts Affairs, is 
on temporary duty with the Helsinki 
Commission, Paul E. Wheeler is Act- 
ing Director of that office 

Robert O. Jones, Office of Interna- 
tional Athletic Programs (CU/IAP) 
and Alfred E. Smith, CU/IAP, par- 
ticipated in a two-day International 
Physical Education and Sports Semi 
nar, October 14 and 15, sponsored by 
the American Council on Interna 
tional Sports in cooperation with the 
Department of State, the U.S. Office 
of Education and the American Al 
liance for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation 


European Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Arthur A 
Hartman visited Brussels November 
4.7 to brief the CSCE Commission, 
to consult with our posts there, and to 
participate in a NATO meeting. Mr 
Hartman also visited The Hague on 
November 7-9 and London on 
November 9-11 for consultations 

The North Atlantic Assembly's 
22nd Annual Session was held in Wil 
liamsburg, Va.. November 14-19 
Parliamentarians from all 15 NATO 
nations attended the meeting. Partici 
pants from the Bureau of European 
Affairs were Deputy Assistant Secre 
tary James G. Lowenstein; Deputy 
Assistant Secretary Richard D. Vine; 
H. Allen Holmes and Lt. Colonel Wil- 
liam Robinson, EUR/RPM; John J 
Crowley, Jr.. EUR/NE; and Carl J 
Clement, EUR/CAN 

A pane! of the United Nations As- 
sociation was in the Bureau 
November 9 for briefings and discus- 
sions before visiting Moscow for talks 
with Soviet counterparts. Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary John A. Armitage 
chaired the briefings, which were 
opened by the Counselor of the De- 
partment, Helmut Sonnenfeldt. The 
visiting panel was led by James F. 
Leonard, President, and James S. 
McDonnell, Chairman of the Board, 
UNA-USA. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary L. 
Bruce Laingen visited the Military 
Academy at West Point on October 21 
to speak on Eastern Mediterranean 
problems before FSO William 
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AMSTERDAM—Jetze de Vries, left, re- 
ceives a retirement certificate and con- 
gratulations from Consul General Alex- 
ander J. Davit. Mr. de Vries retired after 35 
years with the Consulate General. 


Helseth’s combined classes in politi- 
cal science 

Arthur H. Hughes has succeeded 
Raymond C. Ewing as Special Assist 
ant to Assistant Secretary Hartman 

Ambassador to Portugal Frank Car 
lucci was in Washington on consulta 
tions during October 

Ambassador Deane R. Hinton, 
U.S. Representative to the European 
Communities, was in Washington Oc 
tober 14-26 for consultations, which 
included participation in the semian 
nual U.S.-E.C. Consultations with 
Community officials on October 21 
and 22 

Ambassador William C. Turner, 
U.S. Representative to the OECD, 
addressed business groups in San 
Francisco, Chicago, New York, and 
Washington during the first half of 
October on “‘New Imperatives of In- 


. It's easier than driving 


. a car 
the 1st Brigade, 1st Armored Division, 


ternational Economic Cooperation."’ 
Ambassador Turner was also in the 
Department on consultation. 

Ambassador to the United King- 
dom Anne Armstrong was in the 
United States October 18 to 22 for 
consultations. She also spoke to the 
Chicago Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, the Houston Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Union League in New 
York. 

Ambassador to Norway William A. 
Anders was in Washington October 
25 to 29 for consultations at State, 
Department of Defense and the White 
House 

Other Ambassadors on consultation 
in the Department during November 
were William R. Crawford, Jr., Cy- 
prus; Lawrence H. Silberman, Yugo- 
slavia; and John A. Volpe, Italy 

Anthony C. Albrecht, Director of 
the Office of OECD, European Com- 
munity and Atlantic Political- 
Economic Affairs (EUR/RPE), trav 
eled to Paris October |2—16 to attend 
the Special Session of the OECD 
Executive Committee 

Denis Lamb, Deputy Director, 
EUR/RPE, was a member of the U.S 
Delegation to the High Level Meeting 
of the Development Assistance Com- 
mittee, held in Paris on October 
27-28. Mr. Lamb also traveled to 
Ankara and Athens for consultations 
on regional economic matters 

Paul L. Laase, EUR/RPE, was a 
member of the U.S. delegation for the 
Washington session of the U.S.-U_K. 
civil aviation talks, held October 


.” The Ambassador spent a day observing 
on the ranges. 
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MARSEILLE—During a recent visit to Marseille, Ambassador Kenneth Rush opened the 
Bicentennial Exhibit at the Palais de la Bourse. He is shown admiring a model of the “Le 
Marseillois,” a 74-gun ship that fought with the French Naval Force of Admiral Count 
d’Estaing during our Revolutionary War. From left are Consul General Howard R. Simpson, 
Mrs. Aurillac and Prefet des Brouches du Rhone Michael Aurillac, Ambassador Rush, and 
President of the Marseille Chamber of Commerce Jacques Deguignes. 


18-22. Mr. Laase also attended the 
November 5 meeting of the OECD’s 
Committee on Energy Policy in Paris 
and was a member of the U.S. delega- 
tion to the November 8-9 meeting of 
the Governing Board of the Interna- 
tional Energy Agency. 

Mark Garrison, Director, Office of 
Soviet Affairs (EUR/SOV) filled 
speaking engagements in Milwaukee, 
Wis., November 12-14. He also rep- 
resented the Department at the open- 
ing of the Soviet ‘‘Scientific Siberia’ 
exhibit in New Orleans, La., 
November 15-16. 

Sherrod McCall, EUR/SOV, spoke 
on Soviet-U.S. relations before a 
group from the Council on World Af- 
fairs in Cleveland on November 4. 

Jon Glassman, EUR/SOV, on 
November 4 addressed an American 
Council of Young Political Leaders’ 
delegation, on ‘‘Soviet Arms Control 
Policy.’” Mr. Glassman also ad- 
dressed the Soviet and East European 
Area Studies course at FSI on ‘‘Soviet 
Policy in the Middle East’? on Oc- 
tober 8. 

Dale R. Herspring, EUR/SOV, 
traveled to Bonn, Warsaw and East 
Berlin, where he met with Embassy 
and local officials. 

James Treichel, EUR/SOV, briefed 
the Commandant of the Coast Guard 
and his staff on U.S.-Soviet economic 
relations on October 28. 

Gaye Maris has joined the Multilat- 
eral Section of EUR/SOV. Rita 
Champagne, formerly of EUR/SOV, 
recently transferred to S/PRS. 

Robert Gelbard, (EUR/RPE, was a 
member of the U.S. delegation to the 
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October 20-27 session of the Confer- 
ence on International Economic 
Cooperation (CIEC) in Paris. 

The Western Europe Commercial 
Officers Conference was held in split 
sessions in The Hague and Milan in 
the latter half of October to discuss 
Government Export Promotion Pro- 
grams. About 25 commercial officers 
from Western European Embassies 
and Consulates attended each session. 
Department of State participants were 
Calvin Berlin, Director, and James 
Reilly, of the Office of Commercial 
Affairs, and Ralph Bresler, Commer- 
cial Coordinator, Bureau of European 
Affairs (EUR/RPE). 

David Swartz, EUR/RPE, attended 
a meeting of the OECD Nuclear 
Energy Agency Steering Committee 
in Paris October 14. He then traveled 
to Brussels for a NATO Economic 
Committee meeting on October 19, 
and to Geneva for an Economic Com- 
mission for Europe Ad Hoc Meeting 
of Experts on Industrial Cooperation 
October 20-22. Mr. Swartz also con- 
sulted at U.S. Missions in all three 
cities, returning to the United States 
October 23. 

Carl J. Clement, Deputy Director, 
Office of Canadian Affairs (EUR/ 
CAN), participated in defense consul- 
tations November 9-13 in Ottawa. He 
also made official visits to the Consu- 
lates General in Montreal and Quebec 
City. 

Karl K. Jonietz, Environmental Of- 
ficer, EUR/CAN, attended a Great 
Lakes Basin Commission meeting in 
Minnesota November 15-17. 

William T. Shinn, Jr.,, Deputy Di- 


rector, and John H. Hawes, EUR/ 
RPM, participated in the NATO Nu- 
clear Planning Group meetings in 
London, held November 17-18. 

Douglas S. Kinney, EUR/RPM, 
was in Brussels in early November, 
attending NATO Civil Emergency 
Planning discussions. 

Elizabeth Ballard has joined 
EUR/RPM as a secretary in the Politi- 
cal Section. 

Norman Achilles and John Shu- 
mate, Office of Northern European 
Affairs (EUR/NE), were in New York 
during portions of the Sist UN Gen- 
eral Assembly to serve as EUR’s 
liaison with the U.S. Mission to the 
United Nations. 

Carl W. Schmidt, Deputy Director, 
Office of Eastern European Affairs 
(EUR/EE), attended the Eastern 
European Economic/Commercial Of- 
ficers’ Conference at Garmisch, Sep- 
tember 26-30; consulted with the 
Radio Free Europe staff in Munich, 
October 1; and consulted with Em- 
bassy Prague and Czechoslovak offi- 
cials, October 2-5. 


Foreign Service Institute 


Dr. John L. Collier, Chairperson 
for Africa, Sub-Sahara Area Studies, 
attended the annual meeting of the Af- 
rican Studies Association in Boston, 
Mass., November 3-6. 

Dr. Peter K. Bechtold, Chairperson 
for Near East and North Africa Area 
Studies, attended the annual meeting 
of the Middle East Studies Associa- 
tion in Los Angeles, November 
11-13. 

Dr. David Scott Palmer, Chairper- 
son for Latin America Area Studies, 
attended the annual meeting of the 
Southwest Regional Latin American 
Studies Association in San Antonio, 
Tex., November 12-14, and, with 
Professor Henry Dietz of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, delivered a paper on 
**Citizen Participation Under Military 
Regimes.”’ 

Lee Cotterman has been temporar- 
ily assigned to FSI as the General 
Services Officer. Mr. Cotterman was 
most recently assigned to L. 

Hedy A. St. Denis has been ap- 
pointed as a Scientific Linguist in the 
School of Language Studies, Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. 

Clinton Bowman has been reas- 
signed from OC/P to FSI, General 
Services. 

Nikolai Sorokin has been appointed 
as a Russian Language and Culture 
Instructor in the School of Language 
Studies. 
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Intelligence and Research 


Director Harold H. Saunders ad- 
dressed a seminar held at the Institute 
of Politics, John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
School of Government, Harvard Uni- 
versity, on November 8 on the subject 
of *‘Policy-Making in the State 
Department—the Role of Intelli- 
gence.”’ He also spoke at the CIA 
Senior Seminar on ‘State Department 
Intelligence and Its Role in the Intel- 
ligence Community’’ and at the Na- 
tional War College Seminar on ‘“The 
President as Chief Diplomat’’ on 
November 9. 

Philip H. Stoddard, Director of the 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
Near East and South Asia (RNA), and 
officers David E. Long and M. 
Graeme Bannerman attended the 10th 
annual conference of the Middle East 
Studies Association in Los Angeles, 
November 11-13. Mr. Stoddard par- 
ticipated in a workshop at the confer- 
ence on the subject of ‘*U.S. Foreign 
Policy Toward the Middle East—The 
Problem of Input.’’ Mr. Saunders was 
the featured speaker. 

George S. Harris, Special Assistant 
to the Director of RNA, visited Paris, 
Tunis, and London for consultations 
en route to Brussels where he served 
as U.S. representative to the meeting 
of NATO Middle East Experts, 
November 8-10. 

Franklin P. Huddle, RNA, visited 
Iran, Afghanistan, and Pakistan for 
consultations, September 24—October 
8. 

George G. B. Griffin, Chief of the 
South Asia Division, RNA, partici- 
pated in a conference on South Asia at 
Airlie House, November 12-13. RNA 
officers Walter K. Andersen and 
Franklin P. Huddle also attended. 

Samuel J. Roberts, RNA, visited 
Israel and Jordan for consultations, 
September 30—October 26. 

Robert P. Savitt, Office of 
Strategic Affairs (STA), served as the 
Department’s adviser to the U.S. 
Commissioner during the recent ses- 
sion of the SALT Standing Consulta- 
tive Commission (SCC) in Geneva, 
September 27—October 30. 

Sandra Shaw, Office of the Geog- 
rapher (RGE), attended the 2nd An- 
nual William T. Pecora Memorial 
Symposium on ‘‘Remote Sensing 
Data’’ in Sioux Falls, S. Dak., Oc- 
tober 25-29. 

Irene Jaffe, Chief of the Com- 
munist Regional Affairs Division of 
the Office of Research and Analysis 
for the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe (RSE), participated in a con- 
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ference on Eastern Europe at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana in Bloomington on 
October 28-30. 

Eric Willenz, RSE, attended the 
NATO Experts’ Meeting in Brussels, 
October 25-29, and visited Paris, 
Rome, and Madrid en route to consult 
with Embassy officials. He also lec- 
tured at FSI on ‘‘Radical Ideologies in 
Nonruling Communist Parties’’ on 
November 11. 

C. Thomas Thorne, Jr., Director of 
the Office of Research and Analysis 
for Africa (RAF), attended a session 
of the Yale Southern Africa Work- 
shop in New Haven, Conn., on Oc- 
tober 29. 

Mary S. Seasword and Ann M. 
Reid, RAF, attended the African 
Studies Association Meeting in Bos- 
ton, November 3-5. 

James E. Buchanan, Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for American Re- 
publics (RAR), participated in a 
seminar on ‘‘Human Rights in Latin 
America’’ sponsored by the Center 
for Latin American’ Studies, 
Georgetown University, on 
November 9. He also lectured to the 
Latin America Regional Studies 
Seminar at FSI on ‘‘Historical 
Perspectives on Spanish America,’’ 
November 3. 

Mary K. Manzoli, Louis E. Mis- 
back and David G. Smith, RAR, at- 
tended a conference in Pittsburgh on 
‘‘The Role of Cuba in World Af- 
fairs,’’ sponsored by the Center for 
American Studies of the University 
Center for International Studies at the 
University of Pittsburgh, November 
15-17. 

Janice J. Lyon, RAR, attended a 
colloquium on ‘‘Brazil’s Other Op- 
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PORT LOUIS—Ambassador Robert V. Keeley greets Lady Ramgooiam at the Embassy's 
Bicentennial reception. Looking on are Prime Minister Sir Ramgoolam and Mrs. Keeley. 


tions and U.S. Policy’’ in New York 
City, November 5. 

Peter Tarnoff, Director of the Of- 
fice of Research and Analysis for 
Western Europe (RWE), lectured to 
the second session of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Interdepartmental Seminar on 
‘*The UK, France, Germany and 
Italy,’’ October 28. 

Mr. Tarnoff, Philip Wolfson, Harry 
Coburn, George Dempsey, William 
Gausmann, and Benjamin Martin, 
RWE, participated in an XR- 
sponsored conference on ‘‘West 
European Christian Democracy’’ held 
in Annapolis, November 16-18. 

John Hostie, RWE, consulted with 
post officials in Paris, Marseille, 
Bordeaux, and Strasbourg, October 
1—November 11. 

Barbara W. Morlet, Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Office of External Research 
(XR), attended the Foreign Affairs In- 
terdepartmental Seminar at FSI, Oc- 
tober 18-29. 

Edward G. Griffin attended the 
American Philosophical Society sym- 
posium on ‘‘Chinese-American Rela- 
tions’’ in Philadelphia and the Col- 
umbia University seminar on ‘‘Mod- 
ern Japan’’ in New York, November 
12. He also*spoke at Seton Hall Uni- 
versity in South Orange, N.J., on 
‘*The External Research Programs,’’ 
September 23. 

Abraham Brumberg, XR, attended 
the annual meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Slavic Studies on October 5-9, held 
in St. Louis, Mo. He also attended the 
Southern Chapter Conference of the 
AAASS in Charlottesville, Va., Oc- 
tober 21-23. 

Teresa P. 


Jones, Office of 
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Economic Research and Analysis 
(REC), consulted with Embassy offi- 
cials in London on October 28. 

Marie Welling, REC, attended a 
meeting at Johns Hopkins University 
on ‘‘Investment in the Far East,’’ Oc- 
tober 19-20. 

Christine Monroe, REC, attended a 
meeting at Airlie House on ‘‘South- 
east Asia’’ on November 12. 

Herbert Cochran and Jerry V. 
Cook, REC, discussed trade patterns 
with officials and traders at commod- 
ity exchanges in New York, Sep- 
tember 30-October 1. 

Herbert E. Horowitz, Director of 
the Office of Research and Analysis 
for East Asia and Pacific (REA), and 
Joseph J. Borich of his staff, attended 
a seminar on ‘‘The Chinese Econ- 
omy”’ at the Brookings Institution on 
November 5. Mr. Borich also at- 
tended a talk at the National Science 
Foundation given by Dr. W. Panofsky 
of Stanford on ‘‘The PRC’s Physics 
Program,’’ November 11. 

John Sylvester, Jr., Deputy Direc- 
tor of REA, consulted with Embassy 
officials in Tokyo, Seoul, Hong 
Kong, Jakarta, Singapore, Kuala 
Lumpur, and Bangkok, September 
29-October 16. Mr. Sylvester and of- 
ficers Merrily Baird and Edward A. 
Olsen attended an XR-sponsored 
academic conference on ‘‘Japanese 
Politics,’’ October 26. 

Carol L. Hamrin, REA, attended 
the Columbia University Conference 
on ‘*‘PRC Domestic Politics,’’ 
November |. 

Stanley S. Bedlington, Edward A. 
Olsen, and Merrill J. Kahn, REC, at- 


tended a conference on ‘‘Asian Busi- 
ness Outlook’’ at the Johns Hopkins 
University School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies, October 20. 

Personnel who recently joined the 
Bureau include Shauna Rae Gunder- 
sen, REC; Walter A. Hayden, Jr., 
DDC; William L. Hezlep, RGE; 
David C. Litt, CIS; and Jeffrey T. 
Lutz, RGE. 


Inter-American Affairs 


On November 4 and 5, Assistant 
Secretary Harry W. Shlaudeman at- 
tended a Tulane University-New Or- 
leans World Trade Mart Symposium 
on U.S.-Latin American relations in 
the areas of trade and economic policy 
and issues. Other ARA participants 
were Stephen Rogers, Director of the 
Office of Regional Economic Policy; 
John King, Director of the Office of 
Regional Political Programs; and 
Peter Johnson, Director of the ARA 
Office of Public and Congressional 
Affairs. Ambassadors John J. Jova, 
Mexico, and Terence Todman, Costa 
Rica, were featured panelists. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Wil- 
liam H. Luers addressed the Columbia 
University International Fellows on 
October 21. On October 26 and 27 he 
visited the U.S. Mission to the United 
Nations in New York for consulta- 
tions. Mr. Luers also traveled to San 
Francisco to participate as the princi- 
pal speaker and panelist at the Earl 
Warren Law Institute. While there, he 
took part in informal sessions with the 
press and in meetings at Stanford 
University. 


Deputy Assistant Secretary Charles 
W. Bray, III, attended the ‘*Col- 
loquium on Brazilian Foreign Policy’’ 
at the Yale Club in New York City on 
November 5. 

On October 28 Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Joseph Grunwald was the 
key speaker at the FSI-sponsored 
Foreign Affairs Inter-Departmental 
Seminar. He spoke on ‘‘Economic 
Problems and Policies in Latin 
America’’. 

During October, Ambassador Wil- 
liam S. Mailliard, U.S. Permanent 
Representative to the Organization of 
American States, addressed students 
at the American University on the role 
and functions of the OAS. Ambas- 
sador Mailliard also spoke before a 
luncheon meeting of the Inter- 
American Council at Georgetown 
University. 

On October 19 the Panama Canal 
negotiating team—led by Ambassador 
Ellsworth Bunker and consisting of 
Minister S. Morey Bell, Richard 
Wyrough, John Decker, Keith Guth- 
rie and Geraldeen Chester—spent a 
week in a negotiating round in 
Panama. Minister Bell remained 
another week to attend to bilateral 
matters. 

On November 8, Mr. Wyrough, 
Deputy Director and Senior Treaty 
Affairs Adviser, addressed several 
groups in Boston on Panama Canal 
Negotiations. The groups included 
a seminar at Boston College, the 
Pan American Society of Boston, 
and the Business Council for Interna- 
tional Understanding. On November 
9, he addressed the Council of the 
Americas in New York City and on 
November 10 he participated in an 
ARA-sponsored Public Affairs Forum 
at Princeton University. 

Ambassadors Heyward Isham, 
Haiti; Robert C. Hill, Argentina; and 
Terence A. Todman, Costa Rica, con- 
sulted on management matters in 
ARA/MGT during November. 

Deputy Executive Director George 
J. Krieger visited Buenos Aires on 
consultation November 18-25. 

George A. Hannemann, Sr., for- 
merly Budget and Fiscal Officer in 
San Salvador, has become Deputy 
Budget Officer on the staff of ARA/ 
MGT/FM. 


International 
Organization Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Samuel W. 
Lewis addressed the Council on Reli- 
gion and International Affairs in New 
York City on October 6. He also at- 
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S. Mailliard, U.S. Representative to the Organization of 

ARA Assistant Secretary Harry W. Shiaudeman, right, present 

Secretary's Tribute of Appreciation to Ambassador (Ret.) Robert F. Woodward for his 
service on the Inter-American Human Rights Commission. 





tended an Alumni Weekend at 
Princeton University on October 8-9, 
and spoke to the Foreign Affairs 
Council of Worchester, Mass., and 
the World Affairs Council of Boston 
on October 13. 

Mr. Lewis also addressed the fac- 
ulty and students at Georgetown Uni- 
versity on October 21, attended the 
Philadelphia United Nations Day Pro- 
gram there on the same day, and par- 
ticipated in the United Nations Day 
activities in Washington on October 
23. 

The Assistant Secretary later par- 
ticipated in the University of Omaha 
United Nations Day Program on 
November 17. The following day he 
addressed the American Association 
of University Women at their annual 
United Nations Seminar in New York 
City. 

On October 22 Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Donald R. Toussaint was a 
principal speaker at a conference in 
Madison, Wis., sponsored by the 
Governor’s Commission on the 
United Nations. 


Betty C. Dillon, U.S. Representa- 
tive to the International Civil Aviation 
Organization ICAO, Montreal, was 
proposed by the Bureau of Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs as a nom- 
inee for the Federal Woman’s Award. 
Out of seven candidates, she was se- 
lected to be a State Department nom- 
inee and was among the finalists con- 
sidered for the award. Assistant Sec- 
retary Lewis presented Mrs. Dillon 
with a Certificate of Honor from the 
Federal Woman’s Award Board on 
November 12. 


Dr. Daniel Kurtzer of the Office of 
United Nations Political Affairs 
(1O0/UNP) presented a paper on 
‘*Palestinian Identity Formation, 
1948—1967"" at the annual conference 
of the Middle East Studies Associa- 
tion, held November 12 in Los 
Angeles. 

Dr. Kurtzer also spoke at Western 
State College in Gunnison, Colo., on 
November 15, and at the Midwestern 
Regional Conference of Israel Bonds, 
in Chicago on November 21, on 
**Middle East Issues in the United Na- 
tions: U.S. Interests."’ 

C.L. Stermer, 1O0/UNP, partici- 
pated in a week-long seminar on U.S. 
Foreign Policy and Christian Respon- 
sibility at lliff School of Theology in 
Denver during July. The seminar, 
which focused on U.S. policy in 


GENEVA—Ambassador Henry E. Catto, 
Jr., presented Ambassadorial Sports 
Award Certificates for tennis and swimming 
to Mission local employee Jackie Meric, the 
first recipient of this award for her accom- 
plishments. Posts who want details about 
this newly organized program may write to 
Herb Rathner, U.S. Mission, Geneva. 
academic community, transnational 
corporations and religious institutions 
also participated in the seminar. 

Curtis C. Cutter of 10/UNP ad- 
dressed the Rossmoor Leisure World 
Kiwanis Club at their traditional 
United Nations Day meeting on Oc- 
tober 22. The subject was Issues Be- 
fore the 31st General Assembly. A 
lively question-and-answer period fol- 
lowed. 


Under Secretary General of the 
United Nations William B. Buffum 
was host at a luncheon on October 26 
in honor of Virginia F. Hartley at the 
United Nations Headquarters in New 
York. She was presented the United 
Nations Silver Medal in recognition 
of her many years of service to the 
principles of the United Nations. 
Many of Mrs. Hartley’s friends and 
associates in the international organi- 
zation field attended the luncheon. 

Wendell W. Woodbury, IO/IEP, 
participated in a series of seminars 
November 14-27 in Tokyo, Osaka, 
Nagoya, Fukuoka, and Sapporo, 
sponsored by USIA, on ‘‘Economic 
Cooperation among the Industraiized 
Democracies.’” He was accompanied 
by Professor Robert Aliber of the 
University of Chicago and Dr. Fred 
Sanderson, Brookings Institution. 

Chester E. Norris, 1O/DHP, served 
on the U.S. Delegations to the Piedg- 
ing Conference of UNDP and UN- 
ICEF, which took place in New York 
on November 2-4. 

On November | 1 Mr. Morris, along 
with Edward Chesky, IO/DHP, led a 
discussion at the Seminar on Interna- 
tional Law of the National War Col- 
lege on ““The U.N. System and As- 
sistance to the Developing World.’’ 


Korea, was sponsored by the Council 
of Religion and International Affairs, 
an Andrew Carnegie Foundation- 
endowed body. Representatives of the 


CITED—Samuei L. Lewis, Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs, 


recently presented a Certificate of Honor from the Federal Woman's Award Board to 
Betty Crites Dillon, U.S. Representative to the U.S. Mission to the International Civil 
Aviation Organization. Ms. Dillon was a nominee for the Federal Woman's Award. 
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NEW YORK—Pear!l Bailey, Special Adviser to the U.S. Mission to the United Nations, 
presents a U.S. pledge of $6 million to the Commissioner General, Sir John Rennie, of the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees (UNRWA). This pledge 
brought the total U.S. contribution to UNRWA for 1976 to $38.7 million. 


Harry B. Glazer of IO/DHP was a 
U.S. Delegate to the Conference on 
Technical Cooperation among De- 
veloping Countries, sponsored jointly 
by the Economic Commission for Af- 
rica and the United Nations Develop- 


ment Program. Meeting in Addis 
‘ Ababa from October 4 to 8, the 40 
delegations from Africa, Europe and 
the Western Hemisphere explored 
various issues in anticipation of a 
world conference which is scheduled 
for August 1977 in Buenos Aires. 

James A. Weiner, recently assigned 
to the Office of U.S. Budget and Ad- 
ministration, was on temporary duty 
at USUN from October 27-29 as an 
adviser on UN budgetary problems. 

The Staff Director of the Interna- 
tional Institutions Policy Staff, 
Richard V. Hennes, was in New York 
during the latter part of October and 
the first two weeks of November as an 
adviser to the U.S. Delegation con- 
cerning the U.N. scale of assess- 
ments. Mr. Hennes is an Expert 
Member of the U.S. Committee on 
Contributions. 


UNITED STATES MISSIONS 


Ambassador William W. Scranton, 
U.S. Representative to the United Na- 
tions, briefed the Young Executives 
Committee of the Department of Ag- 
riculture on September 23. On Sep- 
tember 29 he addressed the White 
House Fellows. 

On October 4 Ambassador Scran- 
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ton and Ambassador Jacob Myerson, 
U.S. Representative on the UN 
Economic and Social Council, briefed 
the Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy. 
On October 21 Ambassador Scranton 
addressed the first NGO Background 
Briefing Conference for the 31st U.N. 
General Assembly. On October 22 he 
spoke before the World Affairs Coun- 
cil of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ambassador Scranton addressed 
the Naval Command College Class of 
1977 on October 26; also on that day 
he spoke before the Appeal of Con- 
science Foundation’s Annual Award 
Dinner at the Hotel Pierre in New 
York City on ‘Foreign Policy and the 
American Purpose.”’ 

Ambassador W. Tapley Bennett, 
Jr., Deputy U.S. Representative to 
the United Nations, addressed the Air 
War College Class of 1977 at Max- 
well Air Force Base in Alabama on 
November 19. On November 4 he ad- 
dressed CERTAIN-TEED Corporation 
Executives from Valley Forge, Pa. 

Ambassador Albert W. Sherer, Jr., 
Deputy U.S. Representative on the 
Security Council of the United Na- 
tions, addressed the Annual United 
Nations Anniversary Dinner in 
Greenwich, Conn. on October 28. 

Ambassador Myerson spoke on the 
United Nations to The Ralph Bunche 
Institute of the Graduate School and 
University Center of the City Univer- 
sity of New York. 

Minister-Counselor Robert Kit- 


chen, Deputy U.S. Representative on 
the Economic and Social Council, ad- 
dressed the League of Women Voters 
of the City of New York October 18. 

Fred C. Ikle, Director of the U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, addressed the U.S. Mission 
NGO Background Briefing Confer- 
ence on November 18. 

On November 4, Senator George 
McGovern, a Member of the U.S. 
Delegation to the 31st Session of the 
United Nations General Assembly, 
addressed the NGO Background 
Briefing Conference on ‘‘A Congres- 
sional View of the United Nations.”’ 

Ersa Poston, also a Member of the 
United States Delegation to the 31st 
Session of the UNGA, addressed the 
Community Relations Meeting of the 
New York City Commission for the 
United Nations on November 3. On 
November 12 she addressed the Afri- 
can American Institute, Women’s Af- 
rica Committee, honoring African 
women delegates to the General As- 
sembly; on that day she also ad- 
dressed the Women’s International 
Forum of the 1976 International Sym- 
posium on the Decade for Women. On 
November 18 Mrs. Poston addressed 
the 1976 United Nations Seminar of 
the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women at the Hotel Roosevelt in 
New York City. 

Sidney Sober, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs in the Department, ad- 
dressed the UNA-USA New York 
City Celebration of United Nations 
Day at Lincoln Center on October 19. 

Richard Petree, Counselor for 
Political Affairs, addressed the 
Chase-Manhattan Bank-International 
Banking Seminar at the Mission on 
October 1. 

On October 13, David Stottlemyer, 
Counselor, Resources Management, 
and Jay Katzen, Advisor for Political 
and Security Affairs, addressed the 
Bronxville Chapter of the League of 
Women Voters. 

Mr. Katzen addressed the Political 
Science Department of Pennsylvania 
State University on October 19. On 
October 28 he spoke before the NGO 
Background Briefing Conference on 
‘*How is the U.S. getting along with 
less-developed countries—with spe- 
cial reference to Africa and Southern 
African issues.’ On November 1 Mr. 
Katzen briefed students in the Interna- 
tional Relations Department of 
Lehigh University. 

James Baker, Advisor, Economic 
and Social Affairs, conducted brief- 
ings for Carleton College on October 
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12 and for the League of Women Vot- 
ers of Rhode Island on October 21. 
Mr. Baker spoke to students from 
Emory and Henry College, Emory, 
Va., on November 11. On November 
17 he addressed the League of 
Women Voters of Falls Church, Va. 

Orme Wilson, Advisor, Political 
and Security Affairs, addressed a 
group from the Surface Warfare Offi- 
cers School, Newport, R.I. on 
November 2. 

John Kriendler, Advisor, Political 
and Security Affairs, briefed students 
from Pennsylvania State University- 
Hazelton Campus on October 29. 

Richard Seifman, Advisor, Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs, addressed 
the Armed Forces Staff College from 
Norfolk, Va., on November 20. 

Alfonso Arenales, Deputy Director 
of the Office of Southern African Af- 
fairs, State Department, who is as- 
signed to the U.S. Mission as an area 
advisor for African Affairs during the 
31st Session of the UNGA, addressed 
the Baltimore Conference of the 
United Methodist Church on 
November 16. 

Laurence Garufi, Deputy Director 
of the Office of Public Affairs, 
briefed the New York University 
School of Journalism on October 13. 
On October 14 he addressed the Al- 
bany Chapter of the United Nations 
Association. Mr. Garufi briefed the 
Political Science Department of East- 
ern Kentucky University on October 
26, and on October 27 he spoke to 
students from the First Methodist 
Church of Villa Rica, Georgia. On 
November 12 Mr. Garufi briefed stu- 
dents from the University of Mas- 
sachusetts, Harbor Campus in Bos- 
ton, and also the U.S. Delegation to 
the JFK High School Model United 
Nations General Assembly. 

Ambassador Henry E. Catto, Jr., 
U.S. Representative to the European 
Office of the United Nations, Geneva; 
Ernest Preeg, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Finance and Development; 
and Robert Brungart, Mission Minis- 
ter for Economic Affairs, attended the 
main annual meeting of the UNCTAD 
Trade and Development Board, Oc- 
tober 5-20. 

Ambassador Catto spoke before the 
American Chamber of Commerce in 
Zurich on November 5 and departed 
post November 10 for 10 days of con- 
sultations in the Department and at 
USUN in New York. 

Mr. Brungart headed the U.S. 


were received and consideration was 
begun on the topic of the Domestic 
International Sales Corporation and 
related tax practices of France, Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands. 

Political Counselor Carl Grip was a 
member of the U.S. Delegation to the 
UNGA where he participated in the 
work of Committee 5. 

Economic Officer Irving William- 
son attended an OECD Trade Com- 
mittee Group Preferences Meeting in 
Paris October 28 and 29. 

Richard E. Springer, Economic Of- 
ficer in Charge of UN Economic 
Commission for Europe Affairs, at- 
tended a NATO Economic Advisors 
meeting on CSCE Basket II Imple- 
mentation on October 19. 

Edward Brennan, Mission Coun- 
selor for Humanitarian Affairs, pro- 
vided support to the U.S. Delegation 
to an Extraordinary Meeting of the 
League of Red Cross Societies Board 
of Governors, October 28 to 
November 5, at which the revision of 
the League’s statutes was discussed. 
The U.S. Delegation was headed by 
Frank Stanton, Chairman of the Board 
of the American Red Cross, and 
George Elsey, President of the 
American Red Cross. 

Charles R. Stein, Deputy Coun- 
selor for Humanitarian Affairs, was in 
Moscow November 9—12 for consulta- 


tions with Embassy officials on refu- 
gee matters. 

U.S. Representative Lester Wolff, 
who is Chairman of the House Select 
Committee on Narcotic Abuse and 
Control, led a delegation to Geneva, 
November 7-9, to hold consultations 
with top UN officials concerned with 
the international drug situation. Other 
members of the delegation were Drug 
Enforcement Administrator Peter 
Bessinger and U.S. Representatives 
Benjamin A. Gilman, Cardiss Col- 
lins, William Lehman and James H. 
Scheuer. 

Other Congressional visitors re- 
cently were Senator Dick Clark, here 
November 5 and 6, and Representa- 
tive Charles Diggs, November 5-7, 
both of whom were en route to a tour 
of several African countries; Repre- 
sentative Millicent Fenwick, 
November 14-16, a member of the 
CSCE Commission; and Representa- 
tives James Santini and Joe Skubitz, 
here to attend the International Lead 
and Zinc Conference November 7-13. 

New Political Budget Officer Wil- 
liams Mims arrived October 31. 


Legal Adviser’s Office 


Deputy Legal Adviser Mark B. 
Feldman was U.S. Representative to 
the ECOSOC First Meeting of the 
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MEXICO CiITY—Ambassador to Mexico Joseph John Jova was recently interviewed by 
the radio and television services of the Mexican Government. The interview will form part 
of an hour-long television program on the U.S. Bicentennial to be aired throughout 
Mexico. At the left is Conchita Fernandez interviewing the Ambassador. 


Delegation to a meeting of the GATT 
Council November 12. At that meet- 
ing inter alia reports of GATT panels 
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Working Group on Illicit Payments 
held in New York from November 15 
to 19, and Stuart E. Benson, Attorney 
Adviser in the Office of the Assistant 
Legal Adviser for Economic and 
Business Affairs, was a member of 
the U.S. Delegation. 

Ambassador Richard D. Kearney, 
Member, International Law Commis- 
sion, spoke at a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Comparative Law held 
at the University of Illinois in Cham- 
paign on November 5. 

During October, attorney recruiting 
visits were made to Howard Law 
School by Attorney Adviser Patrick 
Norton; Harvard University Law 
School by Deputy Legal Adviser 
Stephen M. Schwebel and Attorney 
Adviser Nancy Ely; New York Uni- 
versity and Columbia Law Schools by 
Assistant Legal Adviser Elizabeth 
Verville and Attorney Adviser 
Stephen Bond; Yale University and 
University of Pennsylvania Law 
Schools by Attorney Advisers John R. 
Crook and Jeffrey H. Smith; Stan- 
ford, Berkeley and University of 
Southern California Law Schools by 
Assistant Legal Adviser David A. 
Gantz and Attorney Adviser Steven J. 
Burton; Wisconsin, Chicago and 
Michigan Law Schools by Assistant 
Legal Advisers Franklin K. Willis and 
David H. Small; University of Vir- 
ginia Law School by Attorney Ad- 
viser Ted A. Borek; anc Georgetown 
University Law School BALSA Semi- 
nar by Attorney Adviser K. Scott 
Gudgeon. 

Louis G. Fields, Jr., Assistant 


Legal Adviser for Special Functional 
Problems, was chairman of a panel at 
the Sixth Controlled Substances Con- 
ference of U.S. Attorneys held in San 
Diego November 16 to 18. Ms. Ely, 
Attorney Adviser in the Office of 
the Assistant Legal Adviser for Man- 
agement, also attended the conference 
and participated in a panel discussion 
on foreign prosecution and extradi- 
tion. 

David A. Gantz, Assistant Legal 
Adviser for European Affairs, at- 
tended meetings of the CSCE Com- 
mission in Brussels November 5-8. 
While in Brussels he participated in 
fisheries negotiations with the Euro- 
pean Community and in discussions 
concerning European Community 
adherence to the Agreement on the 
Importation of Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Materials. 


Ernest L. Kerley, Assistant Legal 
Adviser, was a member of the U.S. 
Delegation to a UNIDO conference 
held in Vienna November 2-16. 

Michael J. Matheson, Assistant 
Legal Adviser for African Affairs, 
was an adviser to the U.S. Delegation 
to the 19th UNESCO General Confer- 
ence held in Nairobi. Returning from 
the conferences, Mr. Matheson vis- 
ited Kinshasa, Lagos, Accra, Abidjan 
and Dakar to consult with American 
officials in those countries. 

Ely Maurer, Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Educational, Cultural and 
Public Affairs, visited Brussels 
November 12-15 for consultations 
with European Communities on the 
Florence Agreement. 
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AMMAN—Queen Alia of Jordan chats with Ambassador Thomas R. Pickering, left, and 


Public Affairs Officer John Foster at the recent opening of the Time Cover Exhibit. A collage 


of King Hussein done for Time was a feature of the show. 
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Phillip Trimble, Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Economic and Business 
Affairs, has returned to duty from 
heading the successful American 
Bicentennial Mount Everest expedi- 
tion. 

Mr. Willis, Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Inter-American Affairs, 
traveled to Bridgetown to represent 
the U.S. Government at the Barbados 
judicial inquiry on the Cubana Airline 
crash. 

Ronald J. Bettauer, Deputy Assist- 
ant Legal Adviser for Oceans, Envi- 
ronment and Scientific Affairs, was 
U.S. Representative to the OECD 
meeting of the ad hoc group on Trans- 
frontier Pollution, Environment 
Committee, held in Paris, November 
15-16. 

Mr. Bond, Attorney Adviser in the 
Office of the Assistant Legal Adviser 
for Economic and Business Affairs, 
was an adviser to the U.S. Delegation 
to the UNCTAD First Meeting of the 
Intergovernmental Group of Experts 
on Code of Conduct on Transfer of 
Technology held in Geneva 
November 8 to 19. From Geneva he 
traveled to Paris to attend CIEC meet- 
ings from November 19 to 23. 

Geraldeen Chester and Michael 
Kozak, Attorney Advisers in the Of- 
fice of the Assistant Legal Adviser for 
Inter-American Affairs, traveled to 
Panama October 19-26 to participate 
in Canal negotiations. 

David A. Colson, Attorney Adviser 
in the Office of the Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Oceans, Environment and 
Scientific Affairs, traveled to Tokyo 
from November 1 to 13 for fisheries 
negotiations. 

Paul Coran, Attorney Adviser in 
the Office of the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Management, attended a 
Southwestern Legal Foundation EEO 
Litigation Seminar in Dallas October 
20-23. 

John R. Crook, Attorney Adviser in 
the Office of the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Economic and Business Af- 
fairs, served as Deputy Head of Dele- 
gation at an IMCO Conference on 
Limitation of Liability for Maritime 
Claims held in London November 
1-19. 

Mr. Gudgeon, Attorney Adviser in 
the Office of the Assistant Legal 
Adviser for European Affairs, 
traveled to Ottawa, Toronto, and 
Montreal October 19-22 for consulta- 
tions with American and Canadian 
Government officials regarding the 
Foreign Investment Review Act. 

Mary Elizabeth Hoinkes, Attorney 
Adviser in the Office of the Assistant 
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Legal Adviser for Oceans, Environ- 
ment and Scientific Affairs, traveled 
to Madrid in connection with U.S./ 
Spanish fisheries negotiations 
November 3-10. 

Thomas T. F. Huang, Deputy As- 
sistant Legal Adviser for Claims, 
traveled to Damascus November 10 to 
24 for preliminary discussions regard- 
ing U.S. official and private claims 
against Syria. 

Gerald A. Rosen, Attorney Adviser 
in the Office of the Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Economic and Business 
Affairs, was an adviser to the U.S. 
Delegation to the meeting of the 
OECD Governing Board, IEA, held 
in Paris November 8-9. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Alfred L. 
Atherton, participating in a 
Department-sponsored Conference on 
South Asia at Airlie House on 
November 12-13, chaired panel dis- 
cussions on Great Power Involvement 
in South Asia and on U.S. Policy To- 
wards South Asia. 

On November 16 Mr. Atherton ad- 
dressed a meeting of the Temple Is- 
rael Brotherhood in Boston. He dis- 
cussed the general Mideast situation. 
While in Boston he also met with fac- 
ulty and students at Harvard’s Middle 
East Institute and with business and 
community leaders at Boston’s World 
Affairs Council. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Sidney 
Sober, on temporary detail at the UN, 
addressed a seminar on New 
Economic Advantages for U.S.-Israel 
Trade at the World Trade Institute in 
New York on October 29. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Adolph 
Dubs departed for a month-long orien- 
tation visit to South Asia on 
November 10. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Arthur 
R. Day visited Tokyo from November 
5-9 to consult with Japanese Gov- 
ernment officials concerning the Mid- 
dle East. 

Ambassador to Saudi Arabia Wil- 
liam Porter, on home leave in the 
United States, discussed U.S.-Saudi 
relations at a luncheon at the Foreign 
Policy Association in New York City 
on November 9. The following day he 
met with business leaders at a lunch- 
eon held by David Rockefeller at the 
Chase Manhattan Bank. 

Dennis Kux, Director for Bhutan, 
India, Maldives, Nepal, and Sri 
Lanka, participated in a speaking tour 
to San Francisco on November 8-9. 
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COLOMBO—Ambassador John H. Reed, 
left, and author H. A. |. Goonetileke look 
over the first copy of “Images of Sri Lanka 
Through American Eyes,” a 442-page an- 
thology of writings on the island by 36 
American visitors in the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies. The book was published by USIS 
as part of the American Bicentennial Sa- 
lute to Sri Lanka. 


Mr. Kux met with faculty and stu- 
dents at Berkeley’s South Asia Studies 
Center and conferred with officials of 
the Asia Foundation. 

Maxwell Berry, Information Offi- 
cer, attended the annual meeting of 
the Middle East Studies Association 
in Los Angeles, November 10-13. On 
his return to Washington he visited 
the Middle East Studies Center at the 
University of Ann Arbor. 

Ambassador to Tunisia William F. 
Mulcahy and Marshall Casse, Econ- 
Commercial Officer at Tunis, re- 
turned to Washington to participate in 
the U.S.-Tunisian Joint Commission 
meetings held October 18-21. 


Stanley T. Escudero, Moroccan 
Desk Officer, participated in a semi- 
nar for businessmen organized by the 
Mid-America Arab Chamber of 
Commerce in Chicago on November 
17 in a special celebration of 
**Morocco Day.”’ 

Albert A. Thibault, Jr., Desk Offi- 
cer for Sri Lanka, spoke on U.S. pol- 
icy in South Asia at the University of 
Pennsylvania on October 6. He later 
traveled to India and Sri Lanka Oc- 
tober 17—November 7. 


Stephen E. Palmer, Jr., Director of 
Regional Affairs (NEA/RA), was in 
Seattle and Portland October 26-28 
for public appearances and consulta- 
tions with business and banking 
leaders. Mr. Palmer spoke on 
**Economic Opportunities and Prob- 
lems in the Middle East’’ at the Seat- 
tle First National Bank and at a meet- 
ing of the World Trade Committee of 
the Portland Chamber of Commerce. 
He also met with the faculty of the 
Middle East Studies Center at Port- 
land State University, and held a 
backgrounder with the Editor of the 
Oregonian. 

On November 8 Mr. Palmer dis- 
cussed Middle Eastern matters in an 
address before the Southern Council 
on International and Public Affairs in 
Atlanta. He also conducted back- 
ground sessions with the Editorial 
Board of the Constitution and Jour- 
nal, and with business and banking 
executives at the Trust Company of 
Georgia. 

On October 27 Edward A. Padel- 
ford, Deputy Political-Military Ad- 


Os a Sun - Nag pi peated E 
THESSALONIKI—Consu! General John D. Negroponte is joined by the Minister of North- 
ern Greece, Nicholas Martis, in cutting the Bicentennial birthday cake at the Consul Gener- 
al’s reception. Cver 600 guests enjoyed hamburgers, hot dogs, American drinks and the 
music of the Hickory Wind String Band from West Virginia at the event, which was held in 
gardens of the American Farm School of Thessaloniki. 
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viser, NEA/RA, spoke on U.S. policy 
in the Middle East at the Rose- 
Hulman Institute of Technology, 
Terre Haute, Ind. The next day he 
spoke to students and faculty of In- 
diana University/Purdue University at 
Indianapolis and addressed the In- 
dianapolis Council of World Affairs 
on U.S. military assistance and the 
Middle East balance of power. On 
November 1, Mr. Padelford spoke to 
a seminar of the Air War College at 
Air Force Systems Command, An- 
drews AFB, on the Department's role 
in policy making. 

Ambassador to Afghanistan Theo- 
dore L. Eliot, Jr., and Ambassador to 
Syria Richard W. Murphy recently 
consulted in the Bureau 

David R. Patterson, Energy At- 
tache, Tehran, has been assigned to 
NEA/RA. Margaret R. Cody, secre 
tary, has been reassigned from NEA 
PAB to NEA/IRN replacing Anna 
Fisher who has transferred to 
FADRC 

Personnel consulting in the Bureau 
from the field included: Joseph E 
Zeman, CRO, from Brussels assigned 
to Dacca; Ellen Cronin, secretary 
from Istanbul assigned to Karachi 
Glenn T. Jones, Support Communica 
tions Officer from Vienna assigned to 
Tehran; Lorraine L. Johnson, Com 
munications Support Officer from 
Tehran assigned to Athens 


Sinat SUPPORT MISSION 

The Director of the Sinai Support 
Mission, C. William Kontos, visited 
the Sinai Field Mission and held dis 
cussions with senior Israeli, Egyptian 
and UN officials in Tel Aviv, Cairo 
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and Jerusalem, October 26- 
November 5. 

Owen W. Roberts has taken up his 
duties as Deputy Director of the Sinai 


Field Mission. 


Oceans and international 


Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Frederick Irv- 
ing spoke on November 15 at the 
Shoreham Americana before the Con- 
ference of the Atomic Industrial 
Forum on **U.S. Nuclear Cooperation 
Policies."* 

Ambassador Irving chaired a Na- 
tional Meeting on Science, Technol- 
ogy and Development held in the De- 
partment November 17. Panel discus- 
sions considered the transfer and de 
velopment of both private and public 
sector technologies in developing 
countries 

Ambassador Irving also chaired a 
two-day Plenary Session of the 
U.S./Egypt Joint Working Group on 
Technology, Research, and De 
velopment on November 18 and 19 

Ambassador Marshall Green, 
Coordinator of Population Affairs 
(OES/CP), was the luncheon speaker 
at the St. Louis Council on World Af 
fairs where “*Prospects in Southeast 
Asia’’ was the topic discussed. He 
also was interviewed on radio and 
public television in St. Lowis 

Ambassador Green met with offi 
cers of the Pathfinder Fund in Boston 
and the Harvard Center for Population 
Studies in Cambridge on November 8 
and was the luncheon speaker on 


THE HAGUE—The Harvard-Radciifie Collegium Musicum gave concerts in Rotterdam, 


Amsterdam and Maastricht as part of the Bicentennial celebration in the Netheriands. The 


Rotterdam concert was sponsored by the American Chamber of Commerce in the Nether- 
lands and the Embassy. A check for $1,000 was presented to Conductor F. John Adams by 
Chamber 


Danie! Piliero, President of the American 


. Shown, left to right, are Joseph A 


Bertot, Cultural Affairs Officer; David Langstaff, Tour Manager: Mr. Adams; Elizabeth A. 


Brown, Charge d’Affaires, and Mr. Piliero 
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November 13 at the Conference on 
Food and Population in Africa and the 
U.S., sponsored by the African- 
American Women's Association and 
American University. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Rozanne Ridgway, Oceans and 
Fisheries Affairs (OES/OFA), at- 
tended a meeting November 1-13 in 
Tokyo of the International Northwest 
Pacific Fisheries Commission and 
continued bilateral negotiations. 

Ambassador Ridgway was in Ot- 
tawa November 14-20 to participate 
in bilateral fisheries negotiations with 
Canadian officials. Kathryn Clark- 
Bourne, Office of Fisheries Affairs 
(OES/OFA/FA), and R. Tucker 
Scully, Office of Oceans Affairs 
(OES/OFA/OCA), also participated 
in the negotiations in Ottawa 

Brian S. Hallman, OES/OFA/FA, 
attended the Gulf Regional Fisheries 
Council Meeting in Jacksonville, 
Fla., November 3-5 

Larry L. Snead, OES/OFA/FA, 
traveled to Spain and Brussels 
November 2—11 to engage in negotia- 
tions on Governing International 
Fishery Agreements 


William L. Sullivan, Office of Ma 
rine Science and Technology Affairs, 
was in Los Angeles November 7-11 
io attend the National Sea Grant As- 
sociation Annual Conference 

William L. Long, Office of En- 
vironmental Affairs (OES/ENP/EN), 
met on October 21 in New York with 
UN officials to discuss the status of 
planning for the UN Water Confer- 
ence, to be held in March 1977 in 
Argentina, and the UN Desertification 
Conference , scheduled for September 
1977 in Kenya 

Mr. Long represented the Depart- 
ment at a symposium on ‘‘Living with 
Climate Change," sponsored by the 
Aspen Institute and Mitre Corporation 
and held in Reston, Va.,. November 
15-18 

Herbert Spiciman, OES/ENP/EN, 
participated in the Great Lakes Basin 
Commission Meeting in Duluth, 
Minn., November 15—17 

Mary M. Haselton, OES/CP, at- 
tended a conference entitled **The 
Third World and Ours—Cooperation 
or Confrontation?,’" held in New 
York, November 17-19. 

Richard W. Smith, formerly as- 
signed to Islamabad, has joined OES 
as the Executive Director (OES/EX). 

Joseph Queen, formerly of FSI has 
joined OES/EX as a Mail and Pile 
Clerk. Candace Moot, formerly of 
PER/CCA, is now an Administrative 
Assistant in OES/EX. 
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Personnel 


Director General Carol C. Laise, in 
her capacity as a member, attended 
the annual meeting of the National 
Academy of Public Administration 
held in Washington on November 18. 

The Director General dismissed In- 
termediate Selection Boards A and B 
and Selection Boards I, Il, and III dur- 
ing November. She convened the 
Junior Officer Selection Board on 
November 17. 

Tony Kern of DG/EM discussed 
employee-management relations at 
the Administrative Operations Course 
at the Foreign Service Institute on 
November 1. 

Speaking at the Civil Service and 
Foreign Service orientation course on 
November 8, Allan Silberman, 
DG/EM, discussed Executive Order 
11636 and its effect on the Depart- 
ment 

Mary Kincaid has returned to 
DG/EM after serving as Acting Per 
sonnel Officer in Tegucigalpa during 
October 

Charles A. Schmitz, Director of the 
Grievance Staff (PER/G), has re 
turned from visiting posts in the Mid 
die East and Southern Europe where 
he conducted workshops on imple 
mentation of the new Grievance 
Procedures 

Carolyn E. Kingsley, previously 
assigned to Kingston, has joined the 
staff of PER/G replacing Marjory J 
Fiebig, now with PER/PCA/SEC 

Several officers from the Office of 
Employee Services (PER/ES) partici 
pated in briefing personne! officers at 
the Personne! Laboratory held at FSI 
November 16-26. They were Thomas 
J. Ranson, PER/ES Director. John R 
Ferchak , Director, Executive and Pro 
fessional Placement Services Divi 
sion, and, from the Local Personne! 
Division, Chief Alan Weinstein, Per 
sonnel Officer E. Michael! McCarthy, 
and Salary and Wage Analyst Peter 
Gregory 

Josephine Ferguson, a Foreign 
Service retiree, joined PER/ES tem 
porarily to assist on the Combined 
Federal Campaign 

Recent changes in personne! in the 
Foreign Service Career Development 
and Assignments Office (PER/PCA) 
are as follows 

—Patricia Klingenmaier, who re- 
cently returned from Addis Ababa, 
has joined the Junior Officer Branch 
as secretary, replacing Constance 
Champagne. 

—Marion Albamonte has replaced 
Theresa Ferrara as one of the techni- 
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MADRAS—Consu! Genera! Charlies W. McCaskill, right, views a panei on early American 
leaders which forms part of a USIA exhibit, “Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness,” 
accompanied by Tamil Nadu Chief Justice P.S. Kailasam, who opened the exhibit. it was 
part of a week-long Bicentennial festival at the prestigious Indian Institute of Technology 


cians in PER/FCA/NEA; Ms. Ferrara 
has replaced Robert Feathers as the 
Placement Officer in PER/FCA/AF 

—Ronald Williams has moved 
from PER/FCA/EUR to PER/FCA/AF 
to replace Althea Buchanan as techni 
cian in that office 

Bart Moon, Director of the Office 
of Performance Evaluation (PER/PE), 
and Deputy Director Alfred Haynes 
addressed the Junior Officer Class on 
November 18 

Patricia Howard has left PER/PE to 
become secretary to the Director of 
Financial Services in A/BF 

LaRue H. Velott, formerly Chief of 
the Operating Systems Division, has 
been designated as Deputy Director of 
the Office of Position and Pay Man- 
agement (PER/PPM) 

Pamela Stratton of PER/PPM at- 
tended the EEO Course for Personne! 
and Administrative Officers at the 
Civil Service Commission in carly 
November. 

Ellen J. Hanes, a position classifi 
cation specialist in PPM, retired re- 
cently after 25 years of service with 
the Department. 

Dudley Miller, Director of Re- 
cruitment, Examination and Employ- 
ment, PER/REE, traveled to 
Princeton, N.J., in November to 
begin planning the 1977 FSO written 
examination with the Educational 
Testing Service. Accompanying him 
were Roger Schrader, Jack Juergens, 
and Dan Zachary, all of BEX. 

Deputy Examiner Gerald Monroe 
attended the 28th annual conference 
of the College Public Agency Council 


in Swan Lake, N.Y., in November 

Deputy Examiner Thomas F. Killo- 
ran attended the New England 
regional conference of college ca- 
reer counselors and government re- 
cruiters held in Worcester, Mass., in 
November 

Deputy Examiner James E. Leader 
was scheduled to leave BEX in De- 
cember to take Spanish language 
training before going to Caracas as 
Labor Officer 

Six members of BEX attended a 
three-day assessment center training 
seminar sponsored by AID 

BEX has undertaken an intensive 
interview schedule in conjunction 
with the Office of Security to screen 
approximately 200 candidates for 
special agents appointments 

Ruby Dawson and Joseph 
McGuire, officers in the Employment 
Division (REE/EMP), recently com- 
pleted a successful recruitment trip to 
Pittsburgh. 

A trip to recruit support staff per- 
sonnel is planned for Atlanta early in 
December. It will be conducted by 
Patricia Woodring and Mary Barrett. 

Madeline Perry has joined REE/ 
EMP as a recruiting officer. She pre- 
viously served with the Department in 
the Employment Division from 1963 
to 1969. 


Politico-Military Affairs 


Deputy Secretary Charles W. 
Robinson, Assistant Secretary for Af- 
rican Affairs William Schaufele, Jr., 
PM Director George S. Vest, and 
Nicholas A. Veliotes, S/P, addressed 
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the students and faculty members 
from the National War College and 
Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces during their visit to the De- 
partment on October 20. 

Mr. Vest participated in the 
Chamber of Commerce Foreign Pol- 
icy Conference, held in Salt Lake City 
on October 21. He spoke on U.S. na- 
tional security interests. 

Mr. Vest represented the Depart- 
ment in the Veteran’s Day Obser- 
vance at Arlington National Cemetery 
on October 25. 

Mr. Vest also attended the 
Strategic Air Command Senior Sym- 
posium on November 17. He partici- 
pated in a panel on American National 
Security Policies: Formulation and 
Execution. 

James E. Goodby, Deputy Direc- 
tor, PM, participated on October 19 
and 20 in a discussion at RAND Cor- 
poration, Washington, on the Diffu- 
sion of Power and the Nature of Fu- 
ture Conflict. Other participants were 
representatives of the Department of 
Defense, RAND and other research 
organizations. 

Mr. Goodby also participated on 
November 9 in a briefing by represen- 
tatives of the Department and ACDA 
for a panel of the United Nations As- 
sociation, before its visit to Moscow 
to discuss matters of interest with 
its Soviet counterparts. 

Herb Hagerty, Political Adviser to 
the Commander-in-Chief of U.S. 
Naval Forces in Europe, headquar- 


, 


FILM AWARD—Paul Auerswaid and Toni Marwitz, Bureau of Public Affairs, display the 
Golden Eagle Award presented for “The Road to Interdependence.” The film, fourth in a 
series on the history of U.S. relations, will be entered in international film festivals. 
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tered in London, returned to Washing- 
ton for consultations November 9-12. 

Edward M. Ifft, Deputy Director of 
the Office of Disarmament and Arms 
Control (PM/DCA), spoke on arms 
control to a group of military officers 
from the Royal College of Defense 
Studies and to the U.S. United Na- 
tions Association Panel on the Paral- 
lel Studies program with the Soviet 
Union. 

Robert W. Smith, from the Office 
of Security Assistance and Sales, ad- 
dressed the Army Security Assistance 
Institute at Fort Bragg, N.C., on 
November 10 and 11. 

Michael A. G. Michaud, Deputy 
Director of the Office of International 
Security Policy (PM/ISP), attended a 
Nuclear Weapons Orientation (Ad- 
vanced) Course given by the Nuclear 
Weapons School at Kirtland Air Force 
Base in Albuquerque. Mr. Michaud 
also visited the White Sands Missile 
Range and the Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratories. 

A group of 15 military officers 
from the Royal College of Defense 
Studies in London visited the De- 
partment on October 15 for a series of 
briefings. 

Another group of 35 naval officers 
from the Surface Warfare Officers 
School Command in Newport, R.I., 
visited the Department on October 29 
for briefings. 

Thirteen allied officers from the 
Armed Forces Staff College, Norfolk, 
Va., also visited the Department on 
November 23 for briefings. 


Public Affairs 


Assistant Secretary John E. 
Reinhardt, who was Chairman of the 
U.S. Delegation to the 19th UNESCO 
General Conference in Nairobi, deliv- 
ered a statement there on November | 
entitled ‘‘Goals for UNESCO.”’ 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Vir- 
ginia R. Allan addressed the Middle 
Atlantic Conference of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in Her- 
shey, Pa., on November 8. On 
November 11 she addressed the North 
Carolina Council of Women’s Or- 
ganizations in Raleigh. 

Michael O’Brien and Rosalie 
Dangelo of PA’s Speaker Division 
advanced Secretary Kissinger’s trip to 
Hartford, Conn., on October 27 
where the Secretary participated in a 
press conference sponsored by the 
Connecticut World Affairs Center and 
in a question-and-answer period with 
the group’s Annual Executive Forum. 

Paul Auerswald, Director of PA’s 
Office of Media Services, was re- 
cently presented the 1976 CINE Gol- 
den Eagle Award—one of the leading 
annual awards for nontheatrical 
events—for the film, ‘‘The Road to 
Interdependence,’’ which he wrote 
and directed. This is the fourth and 
last of a series of films produced by 
the Department of State on the history 
of U.S. foreign relations. 

PA’s Organization Liaison Staff 
(OLS) arranged for American Legion 
National Commander William J. Ro- 
gers to meet with Secretary Kissinger 
on October 25 following Commander 
Rogers’ tour of East Asia. Accom- 
panying him were his Aide, Raymond 
F. Mills, and the Legion’s Assistant 
Director for Foreign Relations, Frank 
A. Manson. Under Secretary Philip 
C. Habib and PA Deputy Assistant 
Secretary William D. Blair, Jr., also 
participated in the discussion. 

Two briefings were set up for lead- 
ers of major non-governmental or- 
ganizations prior to their trips abroad. 
Rotary International President Robert 
A. Manchester, II, was briefed by Di- 
rector of Mexican Affairs John T. 
Dreyfuss; Mary Souders, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars Auxiliary President, 
was briefed by PA Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Allan and several officers 
from EA. 

OLS also arranged for two Depart- 
ment officers, Frederick S. Vaznaugh 
of EB and Alexander Firfer of ARA, 
to attend resolution committee meet- 
ings at the Annual Convention of the 
National Grange in Atlantic City on 
November 7 and 8. 
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Leading businessmen, civic leaders 
and educators attended a regional 
foreign policy conference in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, on October 21, co-hosted 
by The Salt Lake Area Chamber of 
Commerce of the Department. The 
seminars, consisting of four concur- 
rent sessions, were addressed by De- 
partment officers Lawrence W. 
Raicht, Director of the Office of Fuels 
and Energy, EB; Daniel O. New- 
berry, Director, Egypt Affairs, NEA; 
J. Stapleton Roy, Deputy Director of 
the Office of the People’s Republic of 
China and Mongolia Affairs, EA; and 
Thomas P. Thornton, Member, Policy 
Planning Staff. George S. Vest, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Politico- 
Military Affairs, addressed the lunch- 
eon session. Mary Ann Yoden, 
PA/MS, served as media liaison offi- 
cer while C. Woods Vest, Jr., PA/ 
PP/CS, served as Manager. 


Eleven professors participated in a 
Scholar-Diplomat Seminar on Africa 
the week of November 8. During the 
week participants met with officers 
from the Department, Senator Hubert 
Humphrey’s staff and Samuel E. 
Quarm, Ambassador of Ghana. In ad- 
dition, they toured the Museum of Af- 
rican Art and played an active role in 
AF’s foreign policy workshop. Am- 
bassador William E. Schaufele, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary for AF, chaired 
the summation session of the group. 
Gregory Gay, AF/P, and Marie 
Bland, PA/PP/CS, coordinated the 
program. 

Some 50 members of the Boston 
World Affairs Council’s ‘‘Diplo- 
mats-Off-The-Record’’ discussion 
group attended a special briefing in 
the Department on November 18. 
Samuel Goldberg, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Congressional Rela- 
tions, spoke to the group on ‘‘The 
Executive/Legislative Relationship.’’ 
Joan Colbert, PA/PP/CS, coordinated 
arrangements for these events. 

On November 3 Dean DeBuck of 
PA’s Public Correspondence Division 
spoke on general foreign policy mat- 
ters to a group of 45 women from the 
Montgomery County Adult Education 
Program. Mr. DeBuck was recently 
detailed as PA Staff Assistant. 

The Historical Office (PA/HO) held 
its annual meeting of the Advisory 
Committee on ‘‘Foreign Relations of 
the United States’’ on November 12. 
Members of the Committee present at 
the meeting were: Dr. Robert A. Di- 
vine, University of Texas at Austin; 
Dr. Lloyd C. Gardner, Rutgers Uni- 
versity; Dr. Bernard C. Cohen, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Dr. Harold K. 
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NAPLES—Consu! General Ernest J. Colan- 
tonio, right, presents an immigrant visa to 
Giuseppe Delfico, 100, of Avellino, Italy— 
believed to be the oldest immigrant to re- 
ceive this type of visa at the Consulate 
General. Mr. Delfico, who will join his three 
sons and daughter in New York, plans to 
work as a part-time landscape gardener. 


Jacobson, University of Michigan; 
Judge Philip C. Jessup, International 
Court of Justice, retired; and Dr. 
Covey T. Oliver, University of 
Pennsylvania at Philadelphia. Dr. 
Norman A. Graebner of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia at Charlottesville was 
unable to attend. Also present at the 
meeting were Ambassador Reinhardt 
and Mr. Blair of PA and members of 
the staff of PA/HO. 

The Advisory Committee attended 
a luncheon hosted by Mr. Eagleburger 
and met briefly with the Secretary. 
Topics discussed at the meeting were 
the problems of the ‘‘Foreign Rela- 
tions’’ series including delays in pub- 
lication and declassification of files 
for researchers. 

Stephen N. Kane, PA/HO, ad- 
dressed a student seminar in the 
American Studies program sponsored 
by the Christian College Consortium 
on the topic, ‘‘United States Policy 
Toward Cuba, 1945-1962.’’ Dr. 
Kane has been designated Senior His- 
torian of PA/HO/WHE. 

Homer L. Calkin, PA/HO, traveled 
to Boston to do research for his study 
on women in the Foreign Service, vis- 
iting the Schlesinger Library, 
Radcliffe College, and the Houghton 
Library, Harvard, October 26-29. 

Two officers with 25 years of serv- 
ice in the Office of the Historian re- 
tired from the Department—Ralph R. 
Goodwin on September 30 and Helen 
L. De Long on October 29. Dr. De 
Long served as the Reference Officer 
for HO; Dr. Goodwin was the Senior 
Historian on the staff of the Associate 
Historian for the Western Hemisphere 
and Europe (PA/HO/WHE). 


Ilana Stern of New York University 
joined the Office of the Historian to 
serve for one year as National Histori- 
cal Publications and Records Com- 
mission Intern. 

Deborah Odell joined the staff of 
PA/FOI as Public Information Spe- 
cialist. Heidi Brotherton of PA/M has 
left the Department for an assignment 
with HEW. 


Security and 
Consular Affairs 


Deputy Administrator John W. 
DeWitt attended the East Asian Con- 
sular Conference held in Bangkok, 
and consulted with officials in Taipei 
and Manila. 

The Visa Office welcomed Ver- 
melle V. McCrea from the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. 

The following Foreign Service of- 
ficers consulted with officers within 
the Bureau: Royce J. Fichte, Alexan- 
dria to Mexico City; Michael J. Met- 
rinko, Ankara to Tehran; Stephen V. 
Noble, Caracas; and Larry D. 


Huffman, Barranquilla. 


Department issues volume 
on international law 

The Department has published the 
Digest of United States Practice in In- 
ternational Law, 1975, edited by 
Eleanor C. McDowell, of the Office 
of the Legal Adviser. 

The volume is the third annual Di- 
gest covering all significant develop- 
ments in U.S. practice in interna- 
tional law during the calendar year 
1975. It includes chapters on interna- 
tional economic law, aviation and 
space law, treaty law, legal regulation 
of the use of force, the position of the 
individual in international law, state 
territory and jurisdiction, and many 
other subjects. 

Of special interest in the new vol- 
ume are legal matters related to the 
winding down of the Viet-Nam war, 
including the evacuation of U.S. citi- 
zens and foreign nationals from areas 
of hostilities; the U.S. response to the 
Cambodian seizure of the SS 
Mayaguez; the role of Secretary Kis- 
singer as a mediator in the Middle 
East conflict, and the U.S. undertak- 
ing to maintain an early warning sys- 
tem in the Sinai. 

The volume may be purchased at 
the Government Printing Office Book- 
store, Room 2817, for $11 a copy. 
Copies are also for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402. 
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OBITUARIES 


James C. Dean, 35, Economic- 
Commercial Officer at the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Tel Aviv, was killed in an 
auto accident near Beersheba, Israel, 
on November 24. 

Mr. Dean joined the Foreign Serv- 
ice in June 1967. He held such as- 
signments as Consular Officer in San 
Pedro Sula, Economic-Commercial 
Officer in Santiago, Assistant Ag- 
ricultural Development Officer on de- 
tail to AID, International Economist 
in the Department, and Special As- 
sistant to the U.S. Ambassador to the 
Organization of American States 
(OAS) in Washington. He later served 
as Economic-Commercial Officer in 
the Office of Israel and Israel-Arab 
Affairs. 

Mr. Dean leaves his wife, Mar- 
garet, also a Foreign Service officer 
assigned to Tel Aviv, and a son, 
Clayton. 


Benita Ray King, 35, a Foreign 
Service secretary assigned to Rome, 
was killed in an automobile accident 
November 19 on the autostrade be- 
tween Naples and Rome. 

Miss King, who joined the Foreign 
Service in September 1967, had also 
served in Jerusalem, Rabat, and the 
Bureau of Near Eastern and Asian Af- 
fairs in the Department. She is sur- 
vived by her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
James A. King of 422 Jones Street, 
Nashville, Ark. 


Hortensia Tapia Berry, 61, a 
Spanish language instructor at the 
Foreign Service Institute, died while 
on vacation in Miami on November 
25. 

Mrs. Berry joined the Department 
in July 1960 and had served with FSI 
since that time. 

Mrs. Berry leaves her husband, 
Secrest L. Berry, of the home ad- 
dress, 6129 Leesberg Pike, Falls 
Church, Va., two daughters, Henena 
Berry Morelli and Sylvia Berry, and 
one grandchild. 


Charles Harrington Heisler, who 
was among the first career Foreign 
Service officers after the Rogers Act 
went into effect on July 1, 1924, died 
in Florida November 13. He was 88. 

Mr. Heisler was an FSO-3 when he 
retired on November 30, 1949 after a 
35-year Foreign Service career that 
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began when he was appointed as a 
clerk at the U.S. Consulate at Johan- 
nesburg on November 10, 1914. 

His assignments took him to Cape 
Town, Kovno, Riga, Malmo, War- 
saw, Danzig, Hamilton (Bermuda), 
Hamilton (Ontario), Tunis and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

He is survived by his widow, 
Elizabet T. Heisler, of the home ad- 
dress, 1100 Imperial Drive, Bays 
Bluff, Apt. 405, Sarasota, Fla. 
33580. 


Schubert E. Smith, 64, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died on 
November 19. 

Mr. Smith joined the Foreign Serv- 
ice in 1949 and held such assignments 
as Branch Chief in the Office of the 
Military Government, United States 
in Germany (OMGUS); Administra- 
tive Officer in Munich; Special As- 
sistant in the Office of the Director, 
High Commissioner for Germany; and 
Administrative Officer in Stuttgart, 
Jidda, Damascus, Frankfurt, Mon- 
rovia and in the Department in Wash- 
ington. He retired in March 1970. 

Mr. Smith leaves his wife, Mrs. 
Gilliam Smith, of the home address, 


Villa Sol-Y-Aire, Kappara Lane, San 
Gwann, Malta. 


Edith R. Fisher, 68, a retired De- 
partment employee died at her home 
in Washington on November 21. She 
served as a Personnel Assistant in the 
Office of Personnel for 17 years prior 
to her retirement in May 1971. 

Mrs. Fisher leaves a sister, Mrs. 
Josephine Thompson, and a brother, 
Ralph Roseborough, both of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Fanny Denmark Luellen, 87, 
mother of Foreign Service Staff Offi- 
cer Jette Lee Luellen and Foreign 
Service Officer (Ret.) Doris M. Luel- 
len, died in Tucson, Ariz., on 
November 1. 

After her daughters joined the Serv- 
ice, Doris in 1945 and Jette Lee in 
1947, Mrs. Luellen lived with one or 
the other or both of her daughters at 
their posts in Stockholm, Athens, 
Paris, Rabat, Singapore, Rangoon, 
Nairobi and Santo Domingo. 

Mrs. Luellen resided with her 
daughters in Tucson after Doris’ re- 
tirement in March 1970. The home 
address is 2819 North Santa Ana 
Lane, Tucson, Ariz. 85715. 


LAGOS—Amb. Donald B. Easum, second from right, is shown with partner Walter Obianwu 
after they won the Veteran's Doubles of the Nigerian Open Tennis Championship. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Anschutz, Eric Ewald, Vienna 
Baliue, Donal I., Nicosia 

Barnett, Rita Sue, New Delhi 
Bash, Edward John, Jr., Brasilia 
Beebe, Patricia R., Cairo 

Belcher, Taylor, Ill, Rio de Janeiro 
Bernier, Patricia A., Athens 
Bossard, Richard C., Sofia 
Boulanger, John P., Amman 
Branstner, Terry Lee, Lagos 
Brennan, Michael A., Monrovia 
Broyles, Richard G., Kuala Lumpur 
Caruso, Elisabeth A., Ouagadougou 


Dairymple, Myra F., Cairo 
Dauplaise, Omer J., Ill, A/OC/EX 
Davis, Marion Ryan, Guadalajara 
Dennis, Robert A., Mexico City 
Dorset, Edward Leo, A/OPR/ST/SB 
Foster, C. Franklin, Jr., Monrovia 
Getze, Antoinette J., Ankara 
Grainger, Charlies A., Caracas 
Greenfield, Lafayette M., Monrovia 
J., Jr., Paris 


Hundley, Patricia P., M/MED/CD 
Jojola, Rudolph R., Kuwait 
Kachmar, Sheila Lorraine, Asuncion 
Kendrick, Francis T., Kuwait 


Alexander, Leslie M., M/FSI/LT to Krakow 

Alisbury, Thomas C., Addis Ababa to 
Nairobi 

Anderson, Laurence Desaix, Tokyo to PM 

Arnold, Lowell E., Manila to A/OC 

Baffa, Francis R., Jr., Athens to A/OC 

Bardach, Henry, Vienna to Jakarta 

Bartenstein, Thomas E., Jr., Pretoria to 
Brussels 

Beffel, Edwin L., Bilbao to Santiago 

Beiring, Joseph D., Abu Dhabi to 
Surabaya 

Belair, May A., Panama to Lagos 

Bensky, Jonathan M., Vancouver to 
M/FSI/LT 

Bietry, Arline J., Geneva to AF 

Billson, Patricia A., Greece to 
Tegucigalpa 

Blanke, John, Jr., Brussels to London 

, Bailey Patrick, Hong Kong to 

San Jose 

Booher, Ralph A., Mexico City to ARA 

Booth, Richard Thomas, Oslo to Rome 

Brooks, Ruth L., Nassau to Lagos 

Brown, Robert E., Kuala Lumpur to EA 

Bryfogle, Donald S., Santiago to Karachi 

Buerkley, Conrad D., Manila to Monrovia 

Butler, James L., Athens to Istanbul 

Campo, Victor C., El Salvador to Mon- 
tevideo 

Case, Samuel C., izmir to Freetown 

Cassady, John E., A/OC/P to Frankfurt 

Castee!, Donaid D., SCA/VO to Monterrey 

Chisholm, Kathleen, Lagos to Guatemala 

Christensen, David P.N., AF/S to Reyk- 
javik 

Cluverius, Wat T., iV, NEA/IAI to Manama 

Collins, Colin P., Brasilia to ARA 

Collins, Lee, Tel Aviv to NEA 

Colwell, William A., Georgetown to Wel- 
li 

Cooney, Margaret M., CA/FS/SEC to 
Rome 


Day, John G., EUR/SE to Ottawa 
Deitchman, Jessica G., EA/NOC to Asun- 


cion 
Deviin, Willard B., Hong Kong to Santo 


C., Monrovia to A/OC 
to Manila 
Thomas A., ila to Com- 


« Berlin to Paramaribo 
Kabul to A/OC 
Raymond F., M/FSI/LT to Prague 
Donald Lee, Jr., EA/P to Rangoon 
, Margaret Ann, Lima to ARA 

, Harrell Kennan, Nigeria to DG/PC 
, Bobby J., Athens to Amman 
rniss, Cornelia E., Buenos Aires to 
Brussels 


t 


a 


PERSONNEL 
foreign service 


Goslin, Jerald E., 
Guatemala 

Griffith, Thomas L., Kathmandu to A/OC 

Gundersen, Jon, Osio to S/S-O 

Gustafson, Marianne U., Berlin to 
Bangkok 

Haas, Steven Charles, Bucharest to 
DG/PER 

Hacking, Carol L., Fort-de-France to Reyi- 
javik 

Hale, James E., USSFM to Copenhagen 

Hannemann, George A., Sr., San Sail- 
vador to ARA/MGT 

Heikenen, Harry W., Commerce to Rome 

Hemmendinger, Ellen L., Tripoli to NEA 

Henley, Phillip W., Bamako to Vienna 

Hermesman, Roy R., !O/EX/PER to 
Lusaka 

High, Jack V., ll, Zagreb to EA 

Hilford, Lucia V., Medellin to Bogota 

Howard, Richard B., ARA/SR/PAN to 
Mexico City 

Hudson, Joszet S., Mexico City to CU/ 
IVP/RC 

ikegami, Russell M., A/OC/P to Tokyo 

Jaeger, Norma L., Port Moresby to Mos- 
cow 

Johnson, Richard A., Colombia to Asmara 

Johnson, Richard G., Stockholm to EUR 

Jorgenson, Raymond C., Lusaka to Tokyo 

Kennedy, Bowen K., Bogota to ARA 

Kiselyak, Charlies A., M to Hamburg 

Kli ler, Patricia, Addis Ababa to 

/PER 

Kocsmaros, Dolores M., Islamabad to 
Manila 

Koorkanian, George D., A/OC/P to 
Frankfurt 

Kovach, Marjorie S., Lahore to A/OC 

Kreuser, Edward, Monterrey to Hong 
Kong 

Kromer, Jack H., Manila to A/OC 

Lagasse, Henry A., Montreal to Amster- 


Montevideo to 


dam 
Larre, Cynthia Frances, Lome to Paris 
Larsen, Paul B., Recife to Hong Kong 
Lemieux, Robert N., Monrovia to A/OC 
Lipiec, Sharon Ann, Frankfurt to A/OC/P 
Litt, David C., Palermo to INR/CIS 
Loftus, Helen R., London to Manila 
, Samuel Eldred, M/FSI/LT to Lima 
, Edward E., Bangkok to Dacca 
, Cari B., Ottawa to A/OC/T 
im, Robert M., Paris to |O/UNP/SPA 
3 R., Tei Aviv to Panama 
, Raiph J., Bamako to AF 
, Arthur C., Manila to A/OC 
Elhoe, Chester W., Amman to Vien- 
tiane 
McGee, Joseph V., London to A/OC 
McLain, George H., Sofia to Stockhoim 
McManus, Joseph F., ARA to Port-of- 


Mills, Robert H., M/FSI/LT to Kiev 
Montagne, Elizabeth A., Paris to EUR 
Morris, Franklin H., Guatemala to Manila 
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Morris, Robert L., Morocco to Georgetown 

Murphy, Charles M., EUR to Madrid 

Murphy, Patrick N., EUR to Rome 

Nape, Mary Ann, CDA/FS/ARA to Jidda 

Neal, Alfred H., Jr., N'Djamena to Mon- 
tevideo 

Nelson, Harvey F., Jr., H to Pretoria 

Noble, Stephen Vance, JOC to Caracas 

Nolton, John S., Jr., NEA to New Delhi 

Nurnberger, Elsie Marie, Port Moresby to 
Geneva 

- Odor, Sandra S., Mogadiscio to Port 

Moresby 

Omachel, Walter B., Lagos to Accra 

Peterson, David A., Jr., Tehran to Hong 
Kong 

Peterson, Mary J., Yaounde to Copenha- 


en 

Poole, David G., Jr., Liberia to A/OC 

Redick, Charlies W., Beirut to Paris 

Redman, Charles E., M/FSI/LT to Paris 

Reed, James S., Kathmandu to Addis 
Ababa 

Rehfuss, David Phillip, M/FSI/LT to 
Jakarta 

Richardson, Gary A., Accra to A/OC/PE 

Richardson, Virginia, Managua to 
Tegucigalpa 

Robinson, Kenneth J., Paris to AF 

Rogers, Joy L., Stockholm to Buenos 
Aires 

Rollins, Barbara Jo, EUR/SE to Abidjan 

Rubinstein, Gregg A., Yokohama to 
Tokyo 

Salvucci, Paula B., Geneva to USUN 

Sawyer, Inez L., INR/RCRS to Mbabane 

Schenck, Audrey A., Caracas to Paris 

Schroen, Gary C., Tehran to NEA 

Schultz, Edward F., Nairobi to MC 

Septon, Arthur B., Jr., Jakarta to A/OC 

Shannon, Barbara A., Kaduna to AF 

Shields, Vincent M., Jakarta to EA 

Shumway, Jeddy K., Montevideo to The 
Hague 

Sioris, Demetrios A., Guatemala to 


A/OC 
Smith, Jack M., ARA/APU to Brasilia 
Smith, Leslie Ann, Abidjan to Lome 
Smith, Robert P., Valletta to Accra 
Smock, Donald L., Paris to Jidda 
Spence, Melvin T., Belize to Mexico City 
Stacy, Carolyn O., Asuncion to Vienna 
Stanford, Gary S., ARA to Buenos Aires 
Talcott, Gregory M., Durban to M/FSI/LT 
Thompson, Joanne M., Bangui to 
Guadalajara 
Valk, Lois Annette, Saipan to Vienna 
Vessey, John W., Ill, Udorn to Curacao 
Wallace, Jewell C., A/OC/PE to London 
Waiters, Anthony J., A/SY/I to Nairobi 
Warheit, David C., Montreal to SCA/VO 
Watkins, Robert Earl, Jr., London to 
Kingston 
Webb, Brenda J., Greece to EUR 
Weber, Walter A., Tijuana to Beirut 
Wehr, Janet M., Tunis to Rome 
Westmoreland, James O., Durban to MC 
White, Wayne Edward, Niamey to Port- 
au-Prince 
Whitman, Edward B., Jr., Casablanca to 
EB/OA/AVP 
Wickham, Ben B., Jr., M/FSI/LT to Prague 
Williams, Dennis L., SY/! to Tokyo 
Zimmerman, Julie Ann L., La Paz to 
Brasilia 


RETIREMENTS 
Black, Lillian F., PA/MS/ED 
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Christopherson, Bruce J., istanbul 
Degen, Donald, FADRC/PBR 
Fassberg, Harold E., M/FS! 
Haugerud, Howard E., M/FSI 
irminger, George R., Port-of-Spain 
Keough, Rosemary, |stanbul 
McGuire, Ralph J., AF 

McGrath, John B., AF 

Niesen, Mary W., BF/FS 

O’Shea, Marie F., New Delhi 
Parsons, R. Jeanne, AF 

Perry, Alma G., BF/FS/FD/P 
Powell, Eula Mae, PER/CDA/CS 
Powell, John M., Beirut 

Stafford, Robert F., A/OC/P 
Stokes, William N., S/IG 

Strong, Evalyn M., Caracas 
Webster, Lecile, ARA/ECA 


RESIGNATIONS 


Arakawa, Irene Y., Paris 
Blackburn, Cari E., AF/EX 

Bowen, Joyce L., Santo Domingo 
Cabanas, Roberto L., PER/MGT 
Collins, Lee, NEA 

Dahmiow, Peter H., Tehran 
Ehrlich, George Paul, |ISO/SDP 
Fisher, Joseph L., Jr., Casablanca 
Gould, Kingdon, Jr., The Hague 
Herbits, Stephen Edward, DG/PER 
Jackson, Philip R., ACDA/US 
Kelly, William P., EUR/WE 
LeFeaver, James H., Jr., Beirut 
Lim, Felisa, FADRC/LR 

Loebner, Egon E., Moscow 
Lovata, Genevieve V., Paris 
Magmer, Kathleen A., Montreal 
Neely, Jay Mark, Kingston 

Olsen, Einar O., Frankfurt 

Pepka, Judith A., Brasilia 


J 


Powell, Bernice Ann, Lima 

Sanz, Ramon, Madrid 

Shafer, David M., CU/OPP 

Shelton, Joanna R., CU/OPP 

Shelton, Kathleen M., CU/OPP 

Smith, Barbara E., Istanbul 

Tatge, Edward William, DG/PER 
Uber, Stanley G., New Delhi 
Underhill, Alexandra M., OES/ENP/EN 
Wonka, Frank E., Ill, Cairo 


Salary Increases 


The following Department employ- 
ees were awarded high quality step 
increases recently: 

Charles V. Mantione, USUN; 
Donald J. Stewart, A/OC/T; Nora C. 
Sparks, O/FADRC; Thomas E. Dun- 
can, A/OC/P; Karen F. Kozlik, Lillie 
Faye Bates, Olga Galgano, Nettie A. 
Summerville, Guadalupe Medrano, 
Mary C. Curley, Mary R. Athey and 
Joyce Y. Fowler, SCA/PPT; Sharon 
Kay Overmyer, A/SY/DQ¢ B. Joan 
Utterbach, IO/UNESCO; James Dix- 
on, 1O0/EX/ADM; and Jacqueline 
Middaugh, AF/W. 

Meritorious service increases were 
presented to the following employees: 

Larry A. Bates, Brussels; Mary 
Rossignoli, IO/UNP; Charles L. 
Oxendine, Monrovia; Patricia Ann 
Regalo, Lusaka; Cecelia M. Guzman, 
Montevideo; Richard H. Luchesa, 
Naples; and John M. Dixon, OC/PE. 


VIENNA—City Councilor Heinz Nittel cuts the ribbor. 

relocated consular offices. Also participating in the October 1 

of center, Counselor of Embassy for Consular Affairs eee 

Administrator of the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs . Hennemeyer, and 
right of center, Deputy Chief of Mission Francis J. Meehan and Ambassador Wiley T. 
Buchanan, Jr. Looking on are members of the Consular Staff. 
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PROMOTIONS 


GS-14 
Susan E. Reed, FBO/OP. 


GS-13 
Paul F. Mickey, Jr., L/EB. 


GS-12 


Gail J. Cook, FADRC/DIR; Susan M. 
Haufe, PA/MS/PCD; Ellen J. Liberti, CU/IR. 
GS-11 

Jane G. Holland, FADRC/LR; Mary Rita 
Jones, 1O0/EX/DAR; Mary K.W. Majors, 
S/S-EX; Doll T. Williams, S/S-1. 

GS-10 
George F. Holmes, III, ISO/FADPC. 


GS-9 
Rose Finkieman, FADRC/PBR; Ora S. 
Monahan, AF; Martha Jane Persinger, 
FBO/OP; Bradley Santos, SCA/PPT; 
Agnes W. Sutphin, D/IWY. 
GS-8 
Dennis R. Gross, CU/EA; Eloise C. Hall, 
INR/DDR/RES; Anne C. Harris, EUR/SOV; 
Charlotte A. Woolston, EUR/NE. 
GS-7 
Robin M. Amouri, EB/OT/GCP; Vivian A. 
Barnes, BF/FS/AD; Lon C. Chin, BF/FS/ 
AD; Thomas R. Eakin, BF/FS/AD; Mary 
Ellen Moore, BF/FS/AD; Mary F. Murray, 
L/M; Debra L. Stogdale, EB. 


GS-6 
Linda J. Coble, PER/MGT/OS; Sarah 
Elizabeth Davis, SCA/PPT; Merle J. Hook, 
FBO/BDC; Patricia Maloy, ARA/ECP; Carol 
S. McGuire, S/IG; Chauncey L. Morse, 
D/HA; Carol Y. Stewart, PER/MGT/RMR; 
Sarah G. Stewart, S/P; Carol Young, 
FBO/OP. 
GS-5 
Barbara Jean Avery, SCA/PPT; Kathleen 
Barrett, PER/ESIRET. Elien D. Brodesser, 
SCA/PPT; L. Da \O/EX; Wil- 


Betty ymont, 
liam T. Duncan, SCA/PPT; Steven G. 
Hartman, A/OPR/ST; 


A. McCas:.ili, SCA/PPT; Delores Juanita 
Moore, SCA/PPT; Claybell Rivers, SCA/ 
PPT; Jo-Ann H. Skehan, SCA/PPT; Mary A. 
Vezina, SCA/PPT; Andrea H. Watterson, 
SCA/PPT. 


GS-4 


Ruby A. Berry, SCA/PPT, Kathi Rae 
Perry, BF/FS/WFC; Yvonne W. Scott, 
SCA/VO. 


GS-3 


Audrey C. Davis, SCA/PPT; Wayne B. 
Wilson, FADRC/PBR. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 
Barber, Marlene, A&CP 


Brennan, Virginia Veleva, M/FSI 
DECEMBER 1976 


Byrd, Katherine M., SCA/PPT 
DeMaynadier, Elisabeth C., M/FSi 
Doherty, Daniel J., IGA 

Donahue, Joan Carole, IGA 

East, Catherine S., D/IWY 
Ferguson, Josephine M., PER/ES 
Freeman, Luther D., A/OPR/ST/SB 
Frie, Judith , D/AWY 
Gentzier, Rita O’Flinn, D/IWY 
Giglio, Kathryn E., OES/EX 
Green, Arthur M., A/OC/P 
Grooms, Robert E., A&CP 
Harden, Barbara H., SY/! 


Stevens, Gwendolyn D., SCA/PPT 
Stokes, Elliott |., AIOC/P 

Taber, Gisela Ehrentraut, D/IWY 
Walters, Deborah S., A&CP 


Wilson, Mary E., A/OPR/LS 


REASSIGNMENTS 
Aikens, Pamela G., A&CP to ARA/LA/PLC 


— Jacqueline P., A/OS to PER/ 
Epps, Beverly A., A&CP to PER/CDA/CS 
Houck, Baerbel K., NEA/ARP to S 
McCurry, Alan W., "AIOC/P to EB/EX 

ue ee PER/CDA/CS to OES/EX 


Perkins, Beverly A., SCA/PPT/AO to BF/ 
FS/FD/P 


Roberts, Geneva Marie, ARA/LA to EB/ 
ICD/ISM 


Whitworth, William R., OPR/ASD to 
PER/CDA/CS 


Wisdom, irene P., A&CP to EUR/NE 


RETIREMENTS 
Coggins, Mildred L., FADRC/DA 


RESIGNATIONS 
Alpert, Hubert J., MED/CD 


PERSONNEL 
civil service 


Alston, Littleton, A/OPR/ASD 
Amouri, Michael G., A/OC/EX 
Anderson, Ronald, SCA/PPT 
Ashford, Edward L., AJOPR/ASD 
Ball, Frankie L., PER/MGT/RMR/PR 
Berger, Susan Gail, EB/EX 
Bowilding, Lawrence F., Jr., OES/EX 
Boyd, Andrew, A/OPR/ASD 
Brown, Veronica Y., SCA/PPT 
Buck, Robert E., OES/EX 

Burke, Catherine A., EB/EX 
Carter, Catherine M., D/HA/ORM 
Chang, Rosalind Anne, A/OPR/ASD 
Chesser, Laurene A., SCA/PPT 
Dickens, Syivia M., A/OPR/ASD 
Dickman, Christine H., SCA/PPT 
Diggs, Edward C., A/OPR/ASD 
Dorman, Donna A., SCA/PPT 
Faydo, Elroy C., SCA/PPT 

Ferrer, Edith, M 

Fleck, Mary Katherine, PA/MS/ED 
Fleming, Camilla G., A/ART 
Flythe, Dwayne L., A/OPR/ASD 
Gallagher, Edward William, SCA/PPT 
Gamache, John F., A/OPR/ASD 
Garretson, Nicola M., M/FS! 
Gillis, Jane Considine, S/CPR 
Griffin, Leon D., A/OC/EX 

Hardin, John N., SY/T 

Harris, Sheron, FADRC/PBR 
Harrold, Deborah L., OES/EX 
Haywood, Hiram H., ili, SCA/PPT 
Heinaru, Linda Anne, A/OPR/ASD 
Herzog, James J., A/SY/EX 

Hoke, Bambi Lyn, OES/EX 

Hopp, Rachel M., A/OPR/LS 
Jackson, Pamela L., A/OPR/ASD 
Jenkins, Maurice E., A/OPR/ASD 
Johnson, Keith A., A/OPR/ASD 
Joyce, Bruce A., EB/EX 

Joyce, Mary E., A(OPR/ASD 

Lay, Robin E., SCA/PPT 

Liu, Susan Ann, EB/EX 

Mattson, Monica C., OES/EX 
McCracken, Carol Ann, A/SY/PL 
Mellette, Mary E., DG/PER 
Miletich, Janis C., A/OPR/ASD 


Queen, Janice E., BF/FS/FD/P 
Reed, Judith L., EUR/SOV 


.» SCA/P 
Ward, Ronnie Matthew, A/OPR/ASD 
Wells, Antoinette E., AISY/EX 
White, Linda L., SCA/PPT 
Yang, Eileen M., EA/EX 





AWARDS 


CiTED—Lucie E. Raymond, a secretary in 
the Office of the Legal Adviser, was pre- 
sented a Meritorious Award by Deputy 
Legal Adviser George H. Aldrich. 


NIAMEY—General Services Officer Joseph 
S. Novak, right, recently received a 30-year 
Length of Service Award from Charge d’Af- 
faires John S. Davison. 


‘ ” 


SANTO DOMINGO—William T. Brod- 
fuehrer, Budget and Management Officer 
here, recently received a 25-year Length 
of Service Award. 
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e received Length of Service 
Awards recently. Shown, left to right, are George Borrowman, Director of the Trade Center; 
Tetsu Okamoto, who received a 10-year award; Atsuko Koike, 20 years; Izuko Shiga, 25 
years; Sachiko Suzuki, 15 years; and Max Miles, Deputy Director of the Trade Center. 


eset. 


BAGHDAD—Principal Officer Marshall W. Wiley of the U.S. Interests Section, center, is 
shown with four Foreign Service local employees who received Length of Service Awards 
totaling 85 years. Shown, left to right, are Abbas Sousa, 20 years; Ali Muhildin, 20 years; 
William Shino, 20 years; and Serop Awanes, 25 years. 


é 
é 
\ 


BANJUL—Chargé d’Affaires Michael G. Wyant, third from left, recently presented a 
nine-year Safe Driving Certificate to Sainey Sanyang, his chauffeur, who is the Embas- 
sy’s longest serving employee. Shown, left to right, are Nancy Duncan, Peogy Jean 
Gibbons, Mr. Wyant, Mr. Sanyang, Ebrima Jatta, Maria M’Benga, Douglas Broome, 
Mbasireh Ceesay. Kneeling, left to right, are Salieu Saine, Fanding Njie, and Egiantina 
Elliott. 
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ANKARA—Ambassador William B. Macomber presented retirement certificates anda 
Meritorious Service Increase at a recent awards ceremony. Shown, left to right, are Djahit 
A. Ertach, who received a retirement certificate; Sandra Grigola, Meritorious Service In- 
crease; Ambassador Macomber; and Abdullah Eligur, retirement certificate. 


A j 4 ee 7 : / EY x 
DACCA—Ambassador Davis E. Boster, second from right, recently presented a Meritori- 
ous Service Increase to Gary A. Maninelli, Embassy Support Communications Officer, left, 
and Meritorious Honor Awards to Dennis J. Brennan, Chief, Capital Development Officer, 
AID, second from left, and Ned W. Arcement, Communications and Records Officer. 


WARSAW-—-Ambassador Richard T. Davies, left, recently presented a 20-year Length of 
Service Award to Gerald P. Lamberty, Economic/Commercial Counselor. Looking on is 
Barbara T. Billick, Secretary in the Political Section, who received a 10-year award. 
Others who received awards on the same occasion include Shirley A. Kane, Secretary to 
the Deputy Chief of Mission, 20-year Length of Service Award, and William J. Galbraith, 
Jr., Political Officer, 10-year Length of Service Award. 


DECEMBER 1976 


SANTO DOMINGO—Ambassador Robert 
A. Hurwitch, right, presents a 25-year 
Length of Service Award to Harold B. Jef- 
ferson, Communications and Records Offi- 


FRANKFURT—Consul General Wolfgang 
J. Lehmann, left, recently presented a 
Meritorious Honor Award to Muneo 
Sakaue, retiring Chief of the Visa Section. 


MONTEVIDEO—Ambassador Ernest V. 
Siracusa recently presented a Meritorious 
Honor Award to Cecilia Munoz Guzman 
before her departure for home leave and 
transfer to Naples. Mrs. Munoz Guzman 
served as the Ambassador’s secretary for 
seven years—in La Paz and here. 
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DAMASCUS—Ambassador Richard W. Murphy, center, and Deputy Chief of Mission Robert H. Pelletreau, fifth from right (partially 
hidden), are pictured with local employees who received Length of Service Awards at a ceremony held recently in the Residence garden 


KABUL—Ambassador Theodore . Elliot, Jr. center, recently presented « $300 cash 
award to Harbans L. Sahni, in light suit, and e 20-year award to Richard F. Weltre!, Budget 
and Management Officer Other members of the BAF Section attended the ceremony 


Take Stock 
in America 
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at the Same 
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LIBRARY 
BOOKLIST 


Southern Africa 


This is the first of a two-part bibliography of recent books on Southern 
Africa. Part two will appear next month. The call number is given for books 
which are in the State Department Library. 


General 


ArkuHurstT, Frederick S., ed. U.S. policy to- 
ward Africa. New York, Praeger, 1975. 259p 
DT38.U59 
(A collection of papers examining political 
and economic relationships between the 
U.S. and various African countries.) 
BarRaTT, John, ed. Accelerated development 
in southern Africa. London, Macmillan, 1974 
7206p. HCS03.S7A251 
(Contains thirty-five papers presented at a 
conference in Johannesburg in 1972. Sub 
jects include the goals of development, so 
cial and cultural factors, education and train 
ing, problems of multi-ethnic societies, aid 
and investment, and politics and govern 
ment.) 
Gann, Lewis H. Central Africa: the 
British states. Englewood Cliffs 
Prentice-Hall, 1971. 180p. DT851.G3) 
(Combines a description and history of 
Malawi, Zambia and Rhodesia with an 
examination of their present problems. ) 
Gaunpy, Kenneth W. Confrontation and a 
comodation in southern Africa: the limits of 
independence. Berkeley. Univ 
Press, 1974 1460p DT746.G76 
(Argues that the white-dominated society of 
wuthern Africa « fundamentally 
although it shows no signs of collapse ) 
Hance. William A.. od. Southern Afr 
the United States. New York. Cobumive Univ 
1968. 17ip. DT.779.7.H35 
The authors cramene South African wxiety 


mn whech ccomome growth and industrializa 


troa 


former 


NJ 


of California 


unstable 


i arte 


Preas 


acreasingly draw all races into 
mterdependence while aparthenl 


riguily mammtamms «xial seperation 


econormnnx 


RosentHat. Eric. comp. Southern African 
Jf mere , mo 
Warne 6. 4 

tne’ shes ver 


frvem the 4th 


mal biography London 
DT776._A2R6 Ret 

2,000 biographies of people 

entury to the present 


U.S. Nateowat Secuerry Councn. The A 
4 Southern Africa Neatiomal Se 
memorandum {9 (secre New 
Lawrence Hill, 1976. 192p. Ow order 
~— the 19S eecret Nate mal Secu 
rity Coen! reweew of US tore ard 


wuthern Africa 


meer tfunl 
writ tual 
York 


A reprint 


pot xy 


Zambia 


Hatt. Richard 
A aurea amad the white South 
and Stoughton, 1969. 2756p DT96) 8.4) 
(Examines Zambia's 
Rhodesian problem. crternal pressures on 
Zamiva. and South Africa's policy of draw 
ing Zambia into her economic sphere.) 
PerrmMan, Jan. Zambia: security and 
Lewes, England, Friedmann, 1974 
DT963.8. P47 
(Stresses President Kaunda’s problems in 
controlling regionalism and in bringing all 


The high price of principles 


Londos, Hodder 


mvolvement m the 


onflict 
2834p 


major sections of the economy under gov- 
ernment control.) 
SKLAR, Richard L. Corporate power in an Af- 
rican state: the political impact of multina- 
tional mining companies in Zambia. Berkeley, 
Univ. of California Press, 1975. 245p 
HD9506.Z25S4 
(Describes how the two multinational corpo- 
rations, Anglo-American and American 
Metal Climax, have adapted to Zambia's tak- 
ing controlling interest in their companies.) 
ROSENTHAL, Eric, comp. Encyclopaedia of 
Southern Africa. 6th ed. London, Warne, 
1973. 662p. DT733.ES Ref 
(Covers the languages, history, peoples, 
climate, flora, fauna, industries, communi- 
cation and sports in the countries of southern 
Africa.) 
TorporF, William, ed. Politics in Zambia 
Berkeley, Univ. of California Press, 1975 
439p. On order 
(These studies by six lecturers at the Univer 
sity of Zambia argue that Zambia, under the 
leadership of President Kaunda, has been a 


success.) 


Rhodesia 


Bowman, Larry W. Politics in Rhodesia 
white power in an African state. Cambridge, 
Mass Harvard Univ. Press, 1973. 206p 
DT962.75. B68 
(Covers Rhodesian politics from the period 
of the Central African Federation (1952 
1964) to independence in 1965.) 
Dantens, George M.. ed. Drums 
ontinuing crisis in Rhodesia. New York, The 
Third Press, 1974 190p DT9#2.42.D%3 
A description of the various forms that ra 
cial discrimimation and repression have 
taken in Rhodesia, and an indictment of the 
American imvolvement in that tragic situa 
thom} 


” war: ie 


Gooo,. Robert C. U DJ: the international 
polices of the Rhodesian rebellion. London 
Faber, 1973. 368. DT962.75.G66 
(Detasled history of Rhodesia’s foreign rela 
thoms between 1965 1972 } 
Hotteman, ).F. Chief council and 
sioner some problems of 
Rhodeva London 
Wip. DT962.7H6 
(Examines the Smith regime's policy of 
treating the chiefs as the embodiment of Af 
rican opimon and strengthening their powers 
as a means of controlling the African popula 
thom. }) 
Karunou, Leonard T. Rhodesia 
for freedom. Maryknoll, N.Y 
1974. I7?p. DT962.75.K36 
(The author outlines various routes to major 
ity rule and advocates revolution.) 
Kay, George. Rhodesia: a human geography 
London, Univ. of London Press, 1970, 192p 
HCS17.R41.K38 
(Describes the human and economic re 


commis 
gov ernment in 


Oxford Univ. Press, 1969 


the struggle 
Orbis Books, 


sources of Rhodesia. Discusses the Native 
Land Husbandry Act of 1951 which deprived 
Africans of their traditional right to land.) 
LAKE, ANTHONY. The ‘‘tar baby’’ option; 
American policy toward Southern Rhodesia. 
New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1976. 316 
p. DT962.63.L3 
(The ‘‘tar baby”’ of the title refers to the 
American policy of relaxed American pres- 
sures against the white regimes of Southern 
Africa during the first Nixon administration. 
MITTLEBEELER, Emmet V. African custom 
and Western law; the development of the 
Rhodesian criminal law for Africans. New 
York, Africana Publishing, 1976. 248p. 
K123.R5.4.C86M5 
(Argues that Rhodesian criminal law, unlike 
Western criminal law, embodies no funda- 
mental relationship to social custom.) 
Murray, D.J. The governmental system in 
Southern Rhodesia. Oxford, England, Claren- 
don Press, 1970. 393p. JQ2929.M8 
(An account of the role of government in 
Southern Rhodesia from the early 1920's to 
U.D.1. in 1965.) 
O'Meara, Patrick. Rhodesia: racial conflict 
or coexistence? Ithaca, N.Y. Cornell Univ 
Press, 1975. 217p. DT962.75.047 
(Describes the development of racial at- 
titudes since 1890, current political organi- 
zations, legal opposition parties, under- 
ground movements, and externally-based 
liberation groups.) 
PaRKER, John. Rhodesia: little white island 
London, Pitman, 1972. 166p. DT962.8.P3 
(An account by a white Rhodesian journalist 
of how, in the name of preserving the 
Rhodesian way of life, the white Rhodesians 
created a police state.) 
Toow, Judith. The right to say no 
Sidgwick and 1972 
DT962.7.T6 
(The daughter of a former Rhodesian prime 
minister gives an account of her opposition 
to the Smith regime, the weakness of the 
British response to U.D.1.. and the opposi 
tion of the black Rhodesians to the Smith 
regime.) 
VAMBE 
bubwe 
1976 


London, 


Jackson, 200p 


Lawrence. From Rhodesia to Zim 

Pittsburgh, Univ. of Pittsburgh Press. 
289p. DT962.75.V35 

(A personal history of Rhodesia from the 

1920's to the present, by a black Rhodesian 

writer.) 
Wemmaricn 
Rhodewva 


AK.H 
vd ind new Peasant communities in 
Karangaland. London, Oxford Univ 
1975. 3442p. HDIS13.R41W44 

(Describes how all the best land in Rhodesia 

has been reserved for white ownership, and 

how the African farmers are held down in 
order to maintain white supremacy _) 


African farmers in 


Press, 


Malawi 


Morton, Kathryn. Aid and dependence 
British aid to Malawi. London, Croom Helm, 
1975. 189p. HCS17.M28M6 
(Concludes that Malawi has had no alterna 
tives to dependence on external economic 
assistance for its development.) 
Sorat, Philip. Banda. London, Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1974. 357p. DT859.6.B3S5 
(Biography of the first president of Malawi.) 
McMaster, Carolyn. Malawi-foreign policy 
and development. London, Friedmann, 1974 
246p. DT859.M3 
(Examines the economic development and 


foreign policy of Malawi under Dr. Banda.) 
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